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Choose the DELCO-LIGHT that 


fits your needs — and install it now 


You can now get a Delco-Light Plant that 
exactly fits your needs—at a rock-bottom 
“yi iui: ipfice. 








__... «+ Delco-Light will bring to your home a flood of 
visi 2 +1: electric sunshine—relief from the work and worry. 
and danger that go with old-fashioned lamps and 
lanterns. 


Delco-Light will help you and your family. It will 
lighten your burdens. It will furnish the current 
to do your chores; pump the water; milk the cows; 
separate the cream and in other ways bring happi- 
ness and contentment to farm life. 





















Find out what Delco-Light will do for you—how 
little it wilk now cost you—and how it will pay for 
itself over and over again. We will gladly send you 
a catalog showing the many models of Delco-Light 
and explain our plan whereby it can be bought on 
payments if desired. Write now for details. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Moulton & Evans, 410 Second Ave., East, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley Street, Davenport, iowa. 
Electric Farm Lighting Co., 1430 Locust St, Des Moines, towa. 
W. H. Moulton, 410 Sixth St., Sioux City, lowa. 


All DeleoLighe plants have four-cycle, walve-in-head engines; 
air cooled; se ~ 2 one place to oil. They run on Kerosene— 
are economical and easy to operate, have thick-plate storage 
bettery, with both wood and rubber separators, insuring long fife 






New Models 


$250 


1G Volts 30O0Watts 


$295 


32Volts 6O0OWatts 


25 Styles and Sizes $250 
to$1675 f.o.b.DaytonQ; 


CO-LI 


There’s a Satisfied User near you 
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STOPS 
abet ¢ A MENESS 





from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb,-Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 


sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
cach bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heais Sores. Allays Pain. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
or delivered. (Liberal erial bottle for B0c stamps. 

W.F. YOUNG. INC.. 89 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C6. 


We bandie all kinds of 


Used extensively to relieve bed 
sores, itching piles, cracked 
hands, etc. If a white ointment 
is desired ask for our XYZ 
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HAY AND FEED 


Carioad tote and tees at fewest prices— ark 
fer our price list. 


223 Peart &i., SIOUK CITY, 1OWA 























Please mention this paper whea writing. 
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Of General Interest 

















FEDERAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

The new budget bill, passed by con- 
gress and signed by President Harding, 
completely reorganizes the methods by 
which the government makes its huge 
expenditures. A new bureau,( known as 
the Bureau of the Budget, is established 
in the Treasury Department. A director 
of the budget, who will have charge of 
the estimates of all government depart- 
ments and agencies, and a controller gen- 
eral in charge of auditing expenditures, 
will be at the head of the new bureau 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, will be 
the director of the budget 


REDUCE VEGETABLE RATES. 
Transcontinental railroads have been 
1uthorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reduce on one day's no- 
tice rates on vegetables and melons, in- 
cluding canteloupes, from Pacific coast 
points and intermediate points in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah and western Colo- 
rado, to practically all points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASES. 

Employment conditions improved in 
nine out of fourteen industries, during 
the month of May, according to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
The largest increases were: 6.8 per cent 
in hosiery and underwear, 5.9 per cent 
in leather, and 5.7 per cent in woolen 
goods. The largest decrease in employ- 
ment during the month was in paper 
manufacturing, with a decline of 12.5 per 
cent. 


SHEEP AND WOOL BUREAU ELECTS 

Alexander Walker, of New York City 
has ben re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Sheep and Wool Bureau. Vice- 
President J. B. Wilson, of Wyoming, and 
Treasurer Frank V. Vansaun were also 
re-elected. Secretary Howard E. Greene 
has resigned, and his successor has not 
yet been appointed. 


GRASSES HELP KILL TUBERCULOSIS 
GERM. 

The juices of alfalfa and clover are 
aiding to destroy the tuberculosis gern 
it was stated by Dr. Hyman Lischner, of 
San Diego, Cal., at the recent convention 
of the American Instittue of Homeopathy 
Both grasses are being used effectively in 
the dynamo-therapic treatment of vic- 
tims of the disease. 


BOARD OF TRADE TO REFORM? 

Following the near passage by the IJli- 
nois legislature of the Lantz grain resz- 
ulation bills, the Chicago Board of Trade 
announces that it will have a “house 
cleaning.” Four committees have beer 
appointed to draft drastic amendments 
to the rules. It is reported that indemn 
ties will be abolished and that a limit 
probably will be placed on the operations 
of individual members. Strict amend 
ments are planned, it is stated, agair 
manipulation of the market and over- 
trading. 


MARKETS HEAD RESIGNS. 

George Livingston, head of the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has resigned, effective July 
., He was made acting chief of the 
bureau on July 1, 1919, and early in 1920 
was made head. Before his service 4s 
head of the bureau he spent four years 
in charge of the Office of Grain Super- 
vision. 


Heads North Dakota College—Dean FE 
S. Keene, head of the department of me- 
chanic arts at the North Dakota Aeri- 
cultural College, is now acting head of 
the institution in the absence of President 
E. F. Ladd, recently elected United States 
senator from North Dakota 


lowa is Liquidating—A recent state- 
ment from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago says that there has been a 
steady reduction of Iowa bank borrow- 
ings at the bank. Liquidation is occur- 
ring in other cornbelt states much the 
same as in Iowa. 


Horseshoe Pitchers Organize—The Na- 
tional Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association of 
the United States has been organized 
with twelve clubs as members. A na- 
tional tournament will be held at Min- 
neapolis in August, the winner of which 
will receive $2,500. 


Indiana Passes Seed Bili—A pure seed 
bill has been passed by the Indiana legis- 
lature, requiring agricultural seeds to be 
labeled as to germination and purity be- 
fore they may be soki. The seed tests 
will be made by Purdue University. 


Condemn Nolan Bill—The Kansas state 
senate has passed a resolution calling 
upon Kansas senators and congressmen 
to work for the defeat of the Ralston-No- 
lan bill which would place a federal tax 
on land. 
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THE GREATEST SHORTHORN SIRE 


Champion of England Revolutionized the Shorthorn Breed 


S OTCH SHORTHORNS of today are nearly 
twenty-five per cent Champion of England 
17526). Mathematically considered, the average 
Scotch or Scotch-topped animal of 1921 has as 
uch Champion of England blood in his veins as 
tho the famous Cruickshank-bred sire had been his 
grandsire, instead of being many generations re- 
moved. That such a concentration of the blood of a 
bull should be so universally maintained in the indi- 
luals of a breed thruout a half century of breed- 
ng testifies in a remarkable way to the all-impor- 
nt influence exerted by Champion of England. 
Fully a quarter of a century had elapsed when 
10s Cruickshank, dean of the world’s Shorthorn 
breeders, found in his own byres, a product of his 
own breeding, the bull which possessed the ability 
to sire the short-legged, thick-fleshed, easy-feeding 
type of Shorthorns which he had long striven to 
produce. Champion of England (17526), the animal 
which represented the consummation of Mr. Cruick- 
nk’s efforts as a Shorthorn breeder, was dropped 
Sittyton on Nov. 29, 1859. The influence of this 
bull and his descendants was so great as to revolu- 
tionize type standards of the Shorthorn breed of 
attle. And today, the term “Scotch” as applied 
to a Shorthorn is equivalent to saying that the an- 
mal is rich in the blood of Champion of England. 





Show Record Was Disappointing 

As a calf, Champion of England’s chief distin- 
guishing characteristics were a thick, low-set body 
and an extra long coat of wavy hair. He developed 
rather well and was shown at the Royal Show at 
Leeds in 1861, but he failed to place, being handi- 
capped for age, since he was compelled to show 
against two-year-olds, altho only a November year- 
ling. In a smaller show at Aberdeen the same year 
he ranked third. Because of this showing, he was 
nearly disposed of, but his hair and feeding quality 
caused him to be retained. 

Possibly Mr. Cruickshank’s fondness for Lancas- 
er Comet (11663), the sire of 
hampion of England, influenced 

m to grow out the young bull. 
sancaster Comet had been 
rought to Sittyton from the herd 
f Mr. Wilkinson, of Lenton. He 
was low set and straight lined, 
with a beautiful coat of hair, but 
his horns were longer than de- 
sired. 

Lancaster Comet was an inbred 
bull, both his sire and dam having 
been got by the same bull, the 
roan Will Honeycomb (5660). In 
bloodlines, he did not embody 
much of the fashionable Bates and 
Booth blood of the time. His an- 
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By D. F. MALIN 


His sons were thick-fleshed, blocky and strong- 
constitutioned, and their subsequent prepotency led 
to the ultimate adoption of the practice of using 
home-bred bulls almost exclusively in the Sittyton 
herd during the last quarter century of its exist- 
ence, a radical departure from the breeding methods 
used by Scotch breeders of the time. His daughters 
combined rare fleshing qualities with the ability to 
produce milk liberally. The broad-chested, deep- 
bodied, easy feeding type established in the get of 
Champion of England soon proved popular with the 
neighboring Scottish breeders and his descendants 
were spread thruout the herds of Scotland and Eng- 
land and later thru those of the Americas. 

In Champion of England’s calves, Mr. Cruick- 
shank discovered the type for which he had long 
sought, and in the production of their sire after 
twenty-five years of effort, his ambition had been 
realized. He therefore began the concentration of 
this desirable blood, exercising more caution, how- 
ever, than did his distinguished predecessor, Bates, 
who had by excessive inbreeding decreased the size 
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Field Marshal 64894, 87.5 per cent Cham- 
pion of England 








Sittyton stock bulls. Roan Gauntlet was thus fifty 
per cent Champion of England blood This choice 
blood was still further intensified thru the e of 
Cumberland 5062 


6, whose dam, Custard, was a full 
ister of Roan Gauntlet. 

Many of the daughters of Champion of England 
are considered the foundresses of families or tribes 
and their descendants in the female line are eagerly 


sought by breeders. Among the cows sired by him 


were: Mimulus and Princess Royal, already men- 
tioned, and Village Belle, Village Rose, British 
Queen, Carmine Rose, Silvery, Surmise, Circassia, 


Violante, Finella, Victorine and Victoria 39th. 

The important relation of Champion of England 
to Shorthorn cattle of the twentieth century is em- 
phasized when it is known that modern animals 
carry trom 20 to 25 per cent ot hi blood in their 
lineage. Such a concentration of the influence of 
one bull within practically all of the individuals of 


a breed is without parallel 


Modern Sires Rich in His Blood 


A study of the bloodlines of Shorthorn winners 
at recent Internationals, published in Wallaces’ 
Farmer for April 22, 1921, mentioned the twenty-two 
sires whose offspring have been most prominent 
as winners. Investigation discloses that the pedi- 
grees of these bulls contain an average of 22.68 per 
cent Champion of England blood. Since practically 
all Scotch Shorthorns of the present day include 
some of these twenty-two bulls among their imme- 
diate ancestors, and in view of the many and varied 
lines of breeding represented among the twenty-two 
bulls, the average of 22.68 per cent may be consid- 
ered as the approximate percentage of Champion of 
England blood in the average Shorthorn of today. 

Villager 295884 was the most intensely bred 
Champion of England bull of recent years, his pedi- 
gree showing 25.69 per cent of the ancient Sittyton 
sire. Vhitehall Sultan 163573 perhaps owed some 
of his prepotency to the 24.06 per cent Champion 
of England blood which he car- 
ried. Avondale 245144 was but 
20.78 per cent Champion of Eng- 
land, his dam being deficient in 
the rich breeding 

Cumberland’s Last 229822 
showed 23.07 per cent of the blood 
of the famous Cruickshank bull, 
while the pedigree of Gainford 
Marquis 370987 reveals 21.25 per 
cent. Master Ruby 446601 shows 
23.40 per cent Champion of Eng- 
land, while Revolution 388359 has 
19.67 per cent. 

Choice Goods 186802 was nota- 
bly low in content of Champion of 
England, having but 13.77 per 


cestors were, however, rich in the Ve CRs cent. Shenstone Albino 317105 
A Loe rn a ees ae are > ‘ 

blood of the Colling bulls, Favour- . > had but ¥8.3 per cent of Champion 

ite (252) and Foljambe (263), the Modern Shorthorns contain from 20 to 25 per cent of Champion of England blood. of England. Neither of these 


fountain head of all Shorthorn ancestry. Lancaster 
Comet’s pedigree carried 40 per cent of Favour- 
ite, a significant instance of the extent to which 
Shorthorns of that period were inbred. After a few 
months at Sittyton, the Wilkinson bull became crip- 
pled and his usefulness ended. Out of about a 
dozen calves he sired there, Champion of England 
was the only one retained. 

Virtue, a red heifer by Plantagenet (11906), be- 
came the dam of Champion of.England. She was 
a good milker but rather plain in appearance. Her 
pedigree included rather more Bates blood than 
that of Lancaster Comet, but in the main her an- 
eestors had descended from the original Colling 
tock thru herds other than those of Bates and 
Booth. She, also, represented a strong concen- 
tration of Favourite, having 45 per cent. Champion 
of England carried 42.5 per cent Favourite blood. 
As a mature bull, Champion of England had more 
scale and heavier bone than his sire, was especially 
£00d in his fore ribs and thick thruout in his flesh- 
ing. He was, however, somewhat sloping in his 
quarters, a fault which was attributed to his dam. 
His calves early showed promise and influenced his 
Owner to use him extensively. 





and impaired the breeding powers of his cattle. 
A goodly number of the sons of Champion of 
England were given an opportunity as herd bulls 
at Sittyton. Among those which left the most nota- 
ble impress upon the herd were Grand Duke of 
Gloster (26288), Grand Monarque (21867) and Cae- 
sar Augustus (25704). Others were Caractacus 
(19397), Royal Oak (22792), Prince Imperial (22595), 
Lord Lancaster (26666), Master of Arts (26867), 
Viceroy (32764) and Bridesman (30586). 


The Inbred Royal Duke of Gloster 


One of the first tests of inbreeding to which the 
Champion of England blood was subjected was the 
mating of Grand Duke of Gloster to Mimulus, a 
most valuable daughter of Champion of England out 
of a dam by Lord Raglan (13244). Grand Duke of 
Gloster was likewise out of a Lord Raglan cow. 
From this union of three-quarters brother and sis- 
ter came the red bull Royal Duke of Gloster, that 
proved to be one of Sittyton’s greatest sires. 

Royal Duke of Gloster was then bred to the cele- 
brated Princess Royal, sired by Champion of Eng- 
land. The offspring of this cross was Roan Gaunt- 
let (45276), one of the two most famous latter-day 





bulls achieved the reputation as a sire which has 
been attained by the richly-bred VHlager. Rodney 
753273, a bull imported in recent years, whose Cham- 
pion of England percentage is 23.62 per cent, shows 
important ability as a sire, altho yet a young bull. 
British breeders have cannily retained most of 
the richly bred Champion of England bulls for serv- 
ice in their own herds. Great improvement has 
been wrought in British herds thru the use of such 
bulls as William of Orange 95736, 40.56 per cent 
Champion of England; Scottish Archer 117301, 31.25 
per cent; Field Marshal, 64894, 37.5 per cent; Cap- 
tain of the Guard 132¢59, 37.44 per cent; Count Lav- 
ender 132575, 25.74 per cent, and Chorister 295882, 
35.88 per cent. American importers would do well 
at the present time to bring over only cattle that 
contain over 25 per cent Champion of England 
blood, coming preferably thru the bulls just named. 
The instances cited are typical of the high per- 
centage of Champion of England blood which has 
featured practically all of the important sires used 
in the development of Scotch Shorthorns. A study 
ef Shorthorn pedigrees of the past half century 
proves conclusively that it is to Champion of Eng- 
land that we owe the Scotch Shorthorn of today. 
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Scat ting Production 
gore the farmer adjust his 


production to 


stimated demand? Is it good business for 
him to product im or season a crop sO large 
that it make hu wag of onty 5 cents in 


hour, and in the next a short e1 yp that lifts the 


cost of living out of the consumer’s reach? 
Wallaces’ Farmer believes that on of the 
best opportunities for lifting ti level of pros- 


perity of the farmer is u 


estimates of future demand, togethel with reg 
ulation of acreage to fit that demand, make up 
two parts of th big bh that farm organiza- 
tions must some day have the nerve to tackle. 


This spring we rdvocated a cut in the corn 


acreage m thi hop of preventing the reserves 
of th crop of 1920 from breakit g the back 
of the price of corn this con ng fall Farm 
organization | iders as a whole were ve ry tim- 
orous about bacl ne up this move ent Mid 


western business men and bankers were in some 
cases greatly horrified at the thought that th 
farmers would even consider regulating the 
production of a food crop. 

In view of these facts it is interesting to note 
that the cotton growers of 


only discussed the matter of acreage 


the south have not 
reduc- 
tion, but have already put into effect a pro- 
gram which has resulted in cutting the acreage 
of cotton 20 per cent below the acreage of last 
year. In this movement all the farm organiza- 
tions of the south have joined. It has also 
been supported by the leading bankers, editors 
and business men of that section of the 
country. 

In eastern manufacturing districts also this 
idea of adjusting production to estimated de- 
mand seems to have met with some approval 
among business men who are accustomed to 
mect the same problem in the output of manu- 
factured goods. <A leading representative of 
eastern business thought, the New York Com- 
mercial, went so far the other d Ly as to com- 
mend the acreage reduction program of the 
cotton growers and incidentally to approve the 
general 
tion. 

“To some northern minds the idea of ad- 


philosophy of regulation of produc- 


vocating curtailment of production of any 


product is repugnant on general principles,” 
says the ‘This is because they 
do not understand the situation Effort has 
been made to let the farmer see that he should 


r does when he 


Commerc! il, 


do pre cisely as the manufacture 
has more goods on hand than there is demand 
for; that is, to close down his plant wholly or 
in part.” 

The business men and the farmers of the 
middle west ought to be keen enough to see 
that a program which works in the manufac- 
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turing industry and in the cotton fields of the 
south ought to work just as well in the corn 
belt. Next year there should be a concerted 
effort to work out a program for the produc- 
tion of the staple crops of the middle west so 
that both the 
spared the disasters that follow unregulated 
production. 


farmer and consumer will be 





The Experiment of 1776 
“HE men who met at the State House in 
July of 1776 probably 


felt both daring and apprehensive. They were 


~ 


r 


Philadelphia in 
abandoning the traditions of one hundred and 
fifty years of colonia 


out on a political 


| history and were setting 
experiment whose outcome 
Many 


thought with regret of the 


4 


they could not even attempt to forecast. 


of them, no doubt, 
old security under British rule and with ap- 


pen ilties of armed re bellion. 


prehension of the 
Yet they knew that the restrictions of colonial 
government would no longer adequately serve 
a growing country. Their lives and their for- 
tunes were not too great a staks 


bond 


hazard 
the atte mpt to create a government fit to meet 
the opportunities the new world offered. 


These were men who dared to break with th 


past. If we look bac! tO then today reverently 
as the men who made this government possi- 
ble, we do it only in part b Lus of th excel- 
lence of the institutions t} J devised or of the 
doctrines th y promuigat i W honor them 
prim trily because thi y were Wis enough to see 
that a growing cour try me ds growing institu- 
tions, und bec ius t] \ were courageous 


enough to aband m outwort thods ot socla 
control for measures more nearly adapted to 


the spirit of the age 


The spirit of America is the spirit of intel 
ligent and daring experiment Every step of 
importance in the history of our country has 
been taken by men who we} not ifraid to 
strike out boldly into the unknown. The pio- 


neers who hewed their way thru the wilderness 


towards the prairies of the middle west—the 
political experimenters who devised the con 
stitution of United States to es ape Trom 
the narrow localis of colonial control the 
social experimenters who in the destruction of 
slavery abolished the oldest form of property 
known to the world—these are the men and 
this is the 


history ° 


spirit that has made American 


of men who 
the spirit of 


The spirit of 1776 is the spiri 
to look forward. It 

men who realize that human institutions must 
It is th 


those men today who dare to devise new meth 


are willing 


change with changing times. spirit of 


ods to remedy the failures of the present social 
and economic order. They are 


the spirit of America still lives. They are 


the proof that 


the true descendants of the experimenters of 
1776. 


Corn Belt W 


‘HE fourth week in June continued hot with 


temperatures averaging four degrees 


-ather 


above normal. June of 1921 will rank as on 
of the three hottest Junes of the past thirty 
Nineteen hundred cleven and 1914 were 
ars the 


ged early in June 


years. 
the other two hot dunes. In both ye 
corn crop was severely dama 
in the southern part of the corn belt, altho it 
looked wonderfully good on July 1. 

Rainfall continues heavy Kansas and Mis- 
Iowa and Lllinois 


Nebraska. 


Present indications are that the month of June 


souri, but is only moderate 


and is decidedly below normal in 


will close with an average rainfall for the en- 
tire corn belt of three inches, or about one 
inch below normal. 


Oats and wien wheat are steadily deterior- 
ating but corn looks better than ever before. 
Corn will be peculiarly susceptible this year to 
dry, hot weather from July 4 to 28. Ordina- 
rily the most critical period is from July 12 
to August 8, but this year corn is more than a 
week ahead of normal, 


The Sin of Hoarding 
| EVERY community there are men who 


are sinning against themselves and against 





their fellow man by keeping from two hundred 


to ten thousand dollars around the house. 
Farmers and town people are both guilty in 
this respect. They are laboring under the 
impression that things are going to get worse 
and worse until the final crash comes and that 
then they will be at a peculiar advantage be- 
cause they have a gtock of hard cash on hand. 


In a few cases, farmers are holding cash 
around home because they fear that if they put 
any large sum in their checking account at the 
bank that the banker will insist that they ap- 
ply it on their notes with the result that they 
will be 
capital. Bankers who inspire this kind of fear 
in the hearts of their as guilty 


of the sin of hoarding as the men who are 


crippled in a short time for working 
customers are 


doing thi hoardn 2 themselves. 


Is hoarding money really a sin? Doesn’t a 
man have a right to keep hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars in cash around the house 
if he wants to? Sur ly he has a right, but i 


times like these we regard the exercise of suc! 


a 
a right as a downright social sin, 


Cash ke pt arour 


Cash de posite d i 


d the house is dead money. 

bank is live money. A 
dollar of cash deposited in the bank serves as a 
to $10 of credit. The mar 
who ks ps $1,000 around the house is in ef 


source of from $5 


2 to ten other men fro: 
borrowing $1,000 each from the bank. W 
suspect that t $5,000,000 in th 
state of Iowa be ing kept out of circulation by 
timid hoarders. This $5,000,000 if it were 
put in the bank would serve as a source of from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 of credit, and this 


long way toward re 


fect, preventing five 


here is at least 


much credit would go 
lieving the present critical situation. 
Now you don’t need to put the money i: 


t to serve as 


the bank yourself in order for 
a source of increased credit for your fellow 
men. You can perhaps loan it to a neighbor 
who has good security at 7 or even 8 per cent 
Your neighbor will use the money to pay off 
other debts or buy something which he wu 
gently needs and the final result will be that 
the money will find its way into a bank some 
where and serve as a source of increased credit. 
Of course if you are hard pushed yourself and 
are going to need this money within a few 


months, the thing to do with it is to deposit it 


in your checking account at the bank. 

Never keep more than $50 in cash around 
the house, and if you can get along with as 
little as $10, by all means do so, If you have 
large quantities of money on hand there is al 
ways danger of losing it by robbery and fire 
But th 


should find its way into the bank 


biggest reason why all surplus money 
promptly 
as possible is that the banks are credit fac 
the credit 


tories, and the raw material of 


which they manufacture is hard cash. Re 
member that the bank makes out of every dol- 
lar of cash which you deposit, from $5 to $10 
worth of credit. We are satisfied that if only 
one-half of the money which at present is being 
hoarded in the United States were deposited 
with the banks that credit could be increased 
to such an extent that prices would rise by 
from 5 to 10 per cent. The man who keeps 


his money about the house is helping to hold 
prices down, 
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Iowa’s Lead 


“THE Country Gentleman is convinced of the 

fact that Iowa is a state with a glorious 
past but believes that the grand old state is 
slipping fast and will probably end her days 
n want and misery unless she soon shakes loose 
from her slothful ease. 

A feature story on page 6 of the June 11 is- 
sue opens with the following statement which 
has the unique distinction of being false in 
every detail: 

“If the apple crop of New York last year 
had sold for five cents a bushel more, Iowa 

ould have been pushed down to third place in 
If in addi- 
tion, the oat fields of Illinois had averaged one- 
tenth of a bushel more to the acre, that state 


total value of all crops grown. 


would have gone ahead also and Iowa would 
have dropped to fourth place. And if, also, 
California’s potato crop had sold for eleven 
ents a bushel more, Iowa would have been 
hoved down to fifth place.” 

Iowa’s crops last year were worthe$436,- 
231,000, as compared with $333,250,000 for 
New York. Adding 5 cents a bushel to the 
New York apple crop adds $2,782,000, mak- 
ng a total of $336,032,000. This is only 
$100,000,000 less than the Iowa crop value. 
But why should a paltry $100,000,000 stand 
n the way of a good story? 

Illinois last year had crops totalling $431,- 
628,000. 
added to her oat crop would only add $176,- 
300, and she would still be over $4,000,000 
short of Iowa. 

California last year produced $292,960,000 
1 crop value. Adding 11 cents per bushel to 
her potato crop makes $1,143,165, or a total 
of $294,391,165. This figure only misses the 

ark by $140,000,000. But then what does 


statistical accuracy amount to when a writer 


A tenth of a bushel more per acre 


wants a striking phrase f 


The source of our figures, as is also the 
ase, doubtless, with the Country Gentleman, is 
© December, 1920 Crop Reporter of the U. 

SS. Dep irtment of Agriculture. The mistake 

of the Country Gentleman writer was a mat- 
er of two or three places in decimal points. 

ie is evidently not in the habit of handling 


gures except for journalistic purposes. 


Purely rhetorical criticisms of Iowa’s su- 
premacy may be attributed to jealousy and 
should mislead no one. As long as Iowa’s 


prosperity depends on hard reality and not on 
he contrasts necessitated by the writing of 
sensational feature stories, she will continue to 


56,000 square 


niles of agricultural territory in the world. 


ank as the most productive 


Essentials of Packer and Grain 
Trade Regulation 

“HE prime essential of packer and grain 

trade regulation is licensing and the keep- 
ng of adequate records open to government 
nspection. When the British government thru 
a royal wheat commission sells millions of bush- 
els of paper wheat on the Chicago market 
with the object in view of driving prices down 
with the greatest rapidity, it is right that we 
in the United States should be aware of just 
what is going on. Any bill which requires the 
speculative grain trade to keep records open 
to government inspection will do much to elim- 
nate manipulative evils. Moreover, such rec- 
ords will do much to furnish data on which 
further legislation may be based if any is 
needed. 

In the packing business in like manner, 
licensing and the keeping of records open to 
governmental inspection will reveal to what 
extent the packers are running their business 


fairly. There is a considerable amount of in- 
formation available now to the packers which 
should also be available to the government and 
to the producers. Representatives of the pro- 
ducers should know the character of the de- 
mand for meat products at the different large 
cities week by week at the present time as com- 
pared with other weeks at the same season of 
the year in previous years. The government 
should require the packers to keep records of 
anything which has to do with the demand for 
meat products, and this information should be 
promptly available to the producers in order 
that the producers may more promptly be able 
to adjust the supply to meet the demand, 
Eventually the producers must be in posi- 
tion so that they can work with the packers 
and the grain trade on even terms in selling 
their products to the world. This has not been 
possible in the past because of the fact that the 
packers and the grain trade have had a large 
amount of secret information concerning the 
nature of demand which they kept to them- 
selves. We freely admit that the producers 
at the present time are not in position to 
make any very expert utilization of informa- 
tion of this sort. 


in this direction, however, and it is absolutely 


They are taking long steps 


essential to an orderly scheme of production 
and distribution in this country that the pack- 
ers and the grain trade should now submit to 
licensing and the keeping of records, 


The Federal Reserve System 
and the Farmer 

"THE federal reserve banking system which 
we have in the United States today is the 
best system we have ever had but is far from 
pt rfect. It fails to furnish credit to the 
farmer in proportion to his needs and the se- 
curity which he has to offer. The Herald of 
Washington, D. C., which is not in any sense 
a farmer’s paper, backs us up editorially in 

this opinion in the following words: 
“Moreover, before the coming of the federal 
reserve bank, there was a personal relation 
between the farmers and their local banks. 
The banks felt and showed a pe rsonal interest 
in the farmers of the community and their wel- 
fare. They had in turn a quite similar rela- 
tion with their central correspondent banks, 
who felt a like personal obligation to take 
their 
marked depression, the local banker used his 


surplus paper. Except in times of 
own judgment as to the credit extended the 
farmers and the city bankers responded in 


kind. 


this personal relation, this feeling of personal 


The federal reserve system has replaced 


obligation and responsibility, with a formula 
which puts in its place a percentage. It is 


banking by rule. It says what the bankers 


ig 
may and may not do. It has entirely elimi- 
nated the pe rsonal element and the pe rsonal 


relation, while so far as the 


farmer is con- 
cerned, it has not helped him in time of de- 
pression. He can get no more accommodation 
when in greatest need, when there is a marked 
financial stringency now and then. He is in 
fact, worse off than before.” 

So much for the opinion of a great city 
daily. Evidently some change should be made 
in the federal reserve act in order to enable 
the federal reserve system to be more respon- 
Just what this 


We do 


believe, however, that great agricultural states 


sive to the needs of farmers. 
change should be we hesitate to say. 


like Iowa, which contain no large cities, espe- 
cially in years when they have unusually fine 
crops, should be given a basic line of credit 
with the federal reserve banks three or four 
times as great as they now have. 

It may perhaps be a good thing for farmers 
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governmental assistance and 


set to work to establish credit systems of their 


to forget about 


own, Which will be altogether independent of 
any central reserve system. The Iowa Farm 
Credit Corporation which is just now being es- 
tablished is a great step in the right direction. 
This association will make it far easier than 
to invest lowa money in an abso- 


the 


ever before 
} 


lutely sound way so that it will be doi 


iif 
ben) 


Inaximum of good to encourage productive 
Iowa agriculture. We need credit associations 
of this type in every state in the union. There 
has been too much of this business of sending 


middle western money back east and then hav- 
ing the eastern folks loan it again in the west. 
But no matter how much is done in the 
way of working out state farm credit associa- 
tions of this kind, it is important that the fed- 
eral reserve act be modified eventually so that 
farmers may be more certain of a square deal 
under it. As a preliminary step farmers 
should undoubtedly have a representative on 
the Federal Reserve Board. ‘This man after 
having intimate contact with the workings of 
the federal reserve system for a time may be 
able to suggest amendments which will elimi- 
nate some of the present shortcomings of the 
system from the standpoint of the farmer, 
We hope that the farmers will never make 
an effort to do away with the federal reserve 
system, but we do believe that it is essential 
that they take an intelligent interest in it se 
that the system may eventually be more re- 
sponsive to farm needs. The attitude of the 
federal reserve system toward the farmers dur- 
ing the past year has, until recently, been al- 


most mtolerable. 


Oat and Wheat Prospects 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 
“Should I sell my wheat at $1.25 per 
bushel or hold it for some future market? How 
is the wheat crop the world over? What about 


> 


the oat crop? Should IT sell the oats direct 
from the machine? 

The safe thing for anvone who can t over 
$1.05 for his wheat direct from the chine 
is to sell at once. Of course, it may eventually 
prove that heat and drouth in the Dakotas 
ind Minnesota during June and eat July 


have sO harmed the 


spring wheat that the 


Never- 


theless. the probabilities are such that we be- 


price eventually will be much higher. 


lieve that anyone who can sell his new heat 
on the farm direct from the machine at much 
over $1 a bushel had best accept thy | rice. 


We would not be at all surprised during the 
late summer and early fall to see the I ice on 
the farm as low as 75 or 80 cents a bushel. Of 
course, a year Or so from now the price may 


rain until it is twice as high as at 


‘ 
s 


climb up a 
the present moment, but that is all a gamble. 
The world wheat outlook is at least ave rage, 
except for the fact that Russia is still out of 
the game. The British Indian crop is a hun- 
dred million bushels less than last year, but 
the chances are that Europe will have a 
slightly better crop than last year. In the 
southern hemisphere, six months ago, they 
harvested a much better crop than the year 


previous, 





The great problem of the church is to make clear 
and plain the relation of man to his Creator and 
Redeemer, and the eternal verities of human duty, 
while working them out with wisdom and diligence 
in the every-day affairs of life, personal and public. 
Paul stated the great problem of Christian experi- 
ence when he wrote, “not slothful in business, fer 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” For we serve the 
Lord quite as fully in the diligent conduct of an hone 
est business, or in the reformation of a dishonest 
one, as in the fervor of the prayer-meeting or the 
raptures of a revival.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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PIONEERS OF CO-OPERATION 


The Place of the Farmers’ Elevator of the Old Stock Company 


Type 


elevators of 












































ee By DONALD R. MURPHY possible. While farmers 
tor of the old sto compat this sort done a great service to 
type going to t { big grai : t! grain growers of the corn belt 
marketing or} ther are cases where they have 
centage of the f I | pioneers of the co-operative grain marketing movement | ceased to exist as a service agency and 
the corn belt ( if t were the farmers’ elevators of the old stock company ty; Or- have become merely an organization 
U ' aia La zed betore state co-ope rative laws existed, they do n« con p! , ae oe of greater protits to 
my grees with the requirements of such laws. They do not have patronag age eee P 
link up ‘ dividends and do not limit earnings on stock. Yetin1 . Re eee ee 
ketir t iP : - , a at : 1 eee £ it t service, and to aid in the or- 
—— cai tions of | corn | elevators Of this type are the leaders 9 of o trong local unit of 
formed betfo / ‘ fart n Keting Or in most Cases they are co-operative if thn TI ae pt Growers, In the 
wer n ¢ purpo li not for However the | S. Grain Growers, In¢ i farmers’ elevator may well adopt a 
companies of the ordir requires that member elevators either con ply with the State CO- f f org zation wh will prove 
out patronage divid is ¢ iit on operative law or w th the requirements of th Committee of Seven- | t f ol ( inity that 
dividends on ( { tee! These eles it] What then is their place i | in the future it is to be an 
original stockl l we! st | the nati wl will be directed 
farmer i! ! ( cor ) Zz ~ oO the farmers of 
interest i till } i by farmers Ir If the farmers’ elevator has already 
asmuch a tock vn hip is not t I e step of amending its by-laws 
limited to farm: how ind a the profit The stockholders may attempt to wind up the af under the provisions of the state codperative law, a 
of the compa may be turned over to a few stocl fairs of the elevator company and form a new com further step to conform with the definition of a co 
holder instead of to tl patrons, tl kind o pany entirely under the provisions of the state co- Operative elevator as laid down by the Committee 
farmers’ elevator may fail to give the serv that operative law, or may organize a local association of Seventeen is simple one There are only 
a genuinely cooperative elevator 1 ler of members of the Grain Growers’ Company entirely two points of dif e between the provisions of 
The local unit of the Grain Grow Companys distinct from the elevator compan If the second the Iowa coéperative law, for instance, and the pro- 
is to be the farmers’ elevator Howe r, only fart plan is followed, then the local association may visions of the committee. No one but grain growers 
ers’ elevators whicl ul organized under the co- make a contract with the farmers’ elevator whereby may hold voting stock; ownership of voting stock 
Operative law of their states or whi conform to the elevator will agree to handle their grain at a must be op to any grain grower in the community. 
the requirements laid down by the Committee of specified servi charge As the stockholders of - : , 
Seventeen, are eligible At the present time, the farmers’ elevator 1 the members of this local Financing the Company 
therefore, probably less than half of the farmers’ association will be tl sam men, this step, of In case the farmers’ elevator decides to make 
elevators in the corn belt will be able to take course, is merely a legal formality to surmount dif- this provision a part of their by-laws, it will find 
their place as the local unit of the Grain Growers’ ficulties caused by the old form of organization of some small difficulty in regard to financing the 
Association the elevator company) It may be that as much as 30 per cent 
Vhile these methods are tho of the stock is held by men who are not actual 
Amend the By-Laws the U. S. Gr Growers, Inc., farmer This stock, of course, must be retired 
What is to be done with the others? farmers’ elevators may assist Perhaps the i not enough grain growers in the 
The most logical actior to call a meeting of national organization, this doe t tor who wish to buy stock to take up the 
the stockholders of the elevator and pass amend- the ground of what the far shares that must be turned in. Some means must 
ments to the by-law wl \ enab tl com attain the greatest efficiency in theret be devised for keeping this capital in the 
pany to conform witl ! cooperative la of the Vhat the leaders in grain mart busir 
state in which it is located, The chang I *sSal like to is a change in the f In most cases it will be found that stockholders 
for this will, of cou diff in tl é i tat of every farmers’ « itor, so t who a not actual farmers have invested thel 
However, in general all that will be needed t form to req ts of the t ( erative money in the company, not from the point of view 
limit the amount of d lends on the stock and to institutio is def i tir igo by t Cor of exe ng any control in the comp2ny or of ob 
provide for pro-rating earl ng the mitt of Sevent i hese q ments represent taining any ) profits, but rather that they 
members in proportion to the busir tl do w the idea of a group of the most experienced men in might aid in ; enterprise which they felt wa 
the company When this is don 1 copy of the the farmers’ elevator business of the type of organ- for the good of the community. This is often the 
amendment should be ‘nt to the secretary of ization that will give the best results to the farmer case with investments made by bankers, small town 
state, so that pern may be granted to take : : business men and retired farmers. In cases such 
advantage of the priv ges of the state « perative Co-operative Requirements as this, these men will be satisfied if they gre given 
law When this action is taken and a contract These requirements might be summarized as reasonable security for their investments with a 
signea to handle, under the direction of the national follows: The voting control is in the hands of grain prospect of fairly certain returns. 


sales agency, the grain delivered to it by members, 
the company will take its place as a local unit of 
the U. 8S. Grain Inc 

This is only however, in 
farmers’ elevators articles of incorporation 
provide for amendments There are a number of 
elder organizations in the state where no such pro- 
vision is made. In such will be necessary 
to follow a different plan 


Growers, 
possible, the case of 


whose 


cases it 


on the basis of one vote to each mem- 
ber and no voting by proxy. The 
open only to grain growers Stock dividends are 
limited as under the cooperative law, and 
any additional earnings are pro-rated back to mem- 
bers or stockholders 

It will probably be the part of wisdom for the 
farmers’ elevator of the stock company type to con 
form to these requirements to the greatest degree 


growers only, 
membership is 


state 


The way of handling such a situation will 
be to have the company issue bonds secured by 
the building and grounds of the company, and to 
exchange these bonds for the stock which is to be 
retired. This plan will give the former stockholders 


easy 


who are not farmers, better prospects for a steady 
return on their investments and a better form of 
and at the same time will put the control perma- 
nently in the hands of actual farmers 


FARM AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


Department of Agriculture to Strengthen Work in Marketing 


HERE are signs that the economie 
work of the Department of Agriculture will be 
greatly strengthened and extended in the near fu 
ture In his recent speeches Wallace has 
said as much. At ment of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural that 
the agricultural colleges of the country should give 
much attention in the future to training stu- 
dents in farm economics and marketing He made 
much the same kind of an address at the com- 
mencement at the Maryland Agricultural College, 
saying that the colleges should not abate their ef- 
forts in the fields of research and promoting bet- 
ter and cheaper production but should add to it by 
building up strong courses in economics. Several 
times recently he has iid that the obligation to 
market farm crops efficiently and without waste is 
just as binding as the obligation to produce them 
That the same ideas are being elaborated in the 
department itself is indicated by a meeting that 
was held there last week. Several weeks ago the 
Secretary organized an economic council composed 
of Assistant Secretary Ball as chairman, and W. A. 
Taylor, chief of the bureau of plant industry; Dr. 
J. R. Mohler, chief of the bureau of animal industry; 
L. H. Estabrook, associate chief of the bureau of 


plenty of 


Secr etary 
the commence 


College recently he said 


more 


markets; and H. C. Taylor, chief of the office of 
farm management. This council has been hard at 
work studying the general economic situation and 
trying to strengthen the work of the department. 
The hopeful thing about it all is that evidently 
the department in the future is going to give a 





good deal more attention to the matter of prices 
for farm crops, how to market them at less cost, 
transportation matters, finan< and similar ques- 
tions. Heretofore the department has put the most 
of its work on increasing production rather thru 
better methods and better varieties and breeds 
While the packer bill as it passed the senate is 
not all that the people who h fighting for 


ave been 
have wished, it is much 
house If the 
as it passed the senate 


this legislation may 
stronger than when it 
house should accept the bill 


passed the 


that would end the matter. If on the other hand 
the house makes some changes in it, then it would 
go to a joint conference committee of the house 


and senate and that might delay its passage. 
Figures collected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the farmers of the north Atlantic 
states are paying an average interest rate of 6.8 per 
cent on three to six months’ loans; in the south 
Atlantic states, 7.43; north central east of the Mis- 


sissippi, 7.04; north central west of Mississipi, 8.33; 
south central, 9.06; far western, 8.55. With the ex- 
ception of the south central and far western states 
these rates are higher than at any time since 1912. 


The farmers of the eastern states are in better 
shape than those of any other section. More of 
them own their own farms, fewer farms are mort- 


gaged, interest rates are lower, and they have easier 
competition than for forty years past because of the 
high freight rates which and western 
farmers have to pay. 

There is a strong movement by some of the west- 
ern put thru an appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty million dollars for new irrigation 
projects in the west. The fact that we now have a 
great surplus of farm crops and that all crops are 
selling far below the production does not 
seem to make any difference to the western boost 
They are for “development” with government 
money. Farmers who would like to see fair prices 
for farm crops huge sums of government 
money are spent to bring more land into cultiva 
tion would do well to write to their senators and 
congressmen and make it very plain to them that 
in these days of high taxes and low farm prices 
they want no appropriations for irrigation schemes 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ail these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 








Ideals 


Ideals make human life worth liv- 
ing. Animals have no ideals. Chil- 
dren have few ideals. When you pass 
the age of ten or twelve and begin 
to have ideals you become really hu- 
man. 

There are many kinds of ideals. 
John D. Rockefeller, from the time he 
was a small boy, had the ideal of 
making money. Morning, noon and 
night he thought of making money. 
It was a great pleasure to him con- 
tinually to think about this one thing. 
Almost anyone can become a million- 
aire if he will make money-making 
his sole ideal and think about it con- 
tinuously, joyously centering his 
thoughts about money-making plans 
as he goes to sleep, and thinking 
about it again with pleasure when he 
awakes. Of course, this kind of a 
man becomes lop-sided and in spite of 
all his money and power is more or 
less pitied by his fellowmen. 

Amos Cruickshank, the famous 
Scotch Shorthorn breeder, to whose 
herd the prize winners at every state 
fair for many years past trace hun- 
dreds of times, took for his ideal as a 
young man the making of an earlier- 
waturing Shorthorn with shorter legs 
and a deeper chest. The Shorthorns 
of those days were leggy and rather 
coarse, especially around the hip 
bones. Cruickshank had for his ideal 
the making of a shorter-legged, hardi- 
er animal which would make the 
Scotch farmer more money. Day after 
day he worked with Shorthorns and 
thought about Shorthorns, and night 
after night he dreamed about them, 
and all the time he had in his mind’s 
eye the higher type of Shorthorn 
which no one had yet seen, but which 
Cruickshank was determined eventu- 
ally to embody in the flesh. For twen- 
ty-five years he worked without much 
success, until finally he accidentally 
stumbled onto the great bull, Cham- 
pion of England, which stamped upon 
his herd the very things he was look- 
ing for. ; 

The story of Champion of England 
sounds like an accident, and yet we 
know that this accident was almost 
certain to happen sooner or later to 
Cruickshank, for the reason that he 
was continually looking for such an 
accident. Happy accidents happen 
chiefly to people who are always on 
the watch. 

In every community in the corn belt 
are farmers who have for their ideal 
the owning of a large amount of land. 
Land is their great love. Day after 
day they push their mind and body to 
the limit in order that they may make 
the first payment on another eighty. 
Whatever they may do is a pleasure, 
provided only that it helps them to 
buy more land. 

The people we like best have for 
their ideal the making of other people 
happy. They are good neighbors and 
get their greatest pleasure in life from 
being well thought of by their fellow- 
men. These people are the salt of 
he earth. Unfortunately, many of us 

re so put together that we can not 
hold an ideal of this sort constantly 
before our minds. 

There are good ideals and there are 
bad ideals After you pass the age 
of twelve, it is time for you to begin 
putting your mind on the ideals that 
you wish to govern your life. 

To have ideals you must have imag- 
ination. You have to do a certain 
amount of day-dreaming. But you have 
to link this day-dreaming up with the 
fiercest kind of action. When you are 
working for your ideals you do not 
mind the heat or cold, but press for- 
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THE BROWNIE CAMERAS of the box type are the simplest 
of all cameras to load and to use. But what is even more im- 
portant, they are well made and carefully inspected, have good 
lenses and make good pictures. 


THE No. 0 BROWNIE makes pictures 154 x 2% inches. 
It has an excellent meniscus lens, a shutter for snap-shots or time 
exposures, has two finders and is handsomely 
finished. Kodak film cartridges for 8 exposures 
to fit this Brownie are but twenty-five cents. 
In every detail a practical little camera. Inex- 


pensive to buy and inexpensive to use. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO.,, Rocugsrer, N.Y. a werangno pyar 


€, $200, includes the 
tacise war lax, 




















ward with unfaltering determination | us better than the animals. And yet eral mixture is made by mixing three 


toward the goal on which you have set they make us a little blind at times; parts air-slacked lime, two parts salt 

your mind. they cause us to hurt other people’s | and one part wood ashes. 
Establishing an ideal is much like | feelings. That is the reason it is so To develop the best type of puree 

praying. You think of it with all the important to have the right kind of | bred pig it is essential to feed it just 


vigor of your heart, soul and mind just | ideals People may forgive you for | about all it will take on good pasture 





before you go to sleep. hurting their feelings if they know | and at the same time make sure that it 

What will you pick for your ideal? | you are working toward the right | gets enough exercise so that it does 
Perhaps some of you boys will want ideals, not get too fat. Some showmen have 
to become an animal breeder like gone so far as to drive their pigs 
Cruickshank or a plant breeder like : . ! t] lot i j 

a ial I ‘ 1! ne ioft very : ae Tr r 

ati. tetas sinker. etal. ateaabe Feeding a Contest Pig Summ the lot every day ie orden 
surbank. 1ers may wish simply to make sure that they got enough exe 
build up a beautiful farm home, a An Towa boy writes: ercise 
quarter-section well fenced, a house “Tam a 1ember of a pig club and enna SOSSSSDOEED 





with trees around it, with good stock would like to know how to feed my gilt 


in the barn and nice children playing | tO make the best growth. but not to Good Calf Ration 





in the yard. In the house will be run- fatten too much. It is in oats pasture An Iowa boy writes: 

ning water and electric lights, and a | which will dry up soon. We have corn, “T am feeding a sixteen-months-old 
consolidated school and a church will | oats, oil meal, tankage, shorts and | calf a grain mixture of four parts of 
not be far away. And this farm will | bran. Should I feel a mineral mix- | corn, four parts of oats, two parts of 
be increasing in fertility so that it will | ture?” bran and one part of oil meal, together 
be handed down to the children richer We suggest that this boy feed his with silage and alfalfa hay. What do 
than when you got it. Some of you | gilt an average daily of about one-third | you think of this ration?’ 

may be geniuses and have for your | Of a pound of tankage, one-third of a For a pure-bred calf which is being 


ideals the invention of labor-saving | pound of oil meal, one-half pound of | developed for breeding purposes, this 
machinery which will save literally | shorts, one pound of oats, together | ration is almost ideal. For fattening 
millions of hours of man labor and | with enough corn to keep it in good | purposes, cheaper results may be se- 
thus make the world a more comfort- | flesh but not too fat. If skim-milk is | cured with a grain mixture of 6k parts 
able place to live in. Ideals are a great | available feed it at least two or three | of corn. three parts of oats and one 
driving power. They are what make | quarts of skim-milk daily, A good min- | part of oil meal. ; 
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Spontaneous Combustion of Hay 


Fir arising from spontaneous com- 
bustion have destroyed property to the 
walue of $285,657 in lowa each year for 
the past nine ears, according to fig- 
ure from the reports of the state fire 
marshal. For the period from 1812 to 
1920 inclusive, tl property loss from 
spontaneous combustion has exceeded 
$2,500,000 and tl number of fires so 
caused has been 1,183 

Spontaneous combustion in hay ac- 
counts for a considerable percentage 
of such fires In 1918 about 20 per 
cent of the spontaneous fires were in 
hay and the hay loss represented 
about one-sixth of the total property 
consumed by such fire In 1919, 


nearly a third of all spontaneous fires 
were in hay mows or hay stacks and 
the hay thus lost was nearly a third of 


the total property destroyed in that 

year by fires of spontaneous origin 
Heating in hay begins with a fer- 

mentative action caused by bacteria 


and plant cell respiration The hay 
then begins to oxidize and as the fer- 
mentation ensue the temperature 
rises, thus still further increasing the 
rate of oxidization If enough oxygen 


from the outside can reach that part of 


the hay which is oxidizing rapidly and 


has reached a high temperature, the 
result will be a flame For this rea- 
son, it is dangerous to attempt to move 
hay which has become very hot in the 
barn Disturbing the hay allows the 


entrance of air and favors an outburst 
of flame 

The safest 
spontaneous 


mean of preventing 


combustion in hay is to 


properly cure the hay before mowing 
or stacking it Hay which is put in 
the barn while moist i lways in dan 


ger of heating Much of its feeding 
value is lost thru heating, even tho the 
temperature may not reach the danger 
point It is well, therefore, to avoid 
stacking or putting hay in the barn 
until most of the water has evaporated 


from it. Under no. circumstances 
Should hay be put away while still wet 
from dew or rain 

If hay has unavoidably been put in 
the barn when somewhat moist, it 


should be watched sharply for signs of 
heating. If the mow is with 
condensed two 


Jater, heating is indicated The pre 


rvered 


moisture 1 day or 


ence of gases or pungent odors a few 
days after the hay has been put away 
is a danger sign and no time should 
be lost in removing the hay Such 
hay presents a constant menace. The 
greatest danger from combustion is 


generally about a month after the hay 
is put in 

Farmers frequently resort to 
practice of salting hay which 


the 
has been 


put in the mow or stack before it is 
thoroly cured. The theory is that the 
salt absorbs much of the moisture 


which remains in the hay, thus check- 
ing the tendency to heat. There is lit- 
tle definite information as to just how 
much value this practice has. Will 
some of our readers give us the ben- 
efit of their experience? 





Worm Remedy for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please recommend a reliable worm 
remedy for hogs.” 

The most widely used and most suc- 
cessful remedy for worms in hogs is 
Ssantonin and calomel at the rate of 
three to five grains of santonin and 
five to eight grains of calomel for ev- 
ery hundred pounds of live weight in 
Pigs and young hogs There are at 
present a number of companies which 
prepare these materials in powders in 
the right amount for hogs of different 
ages. The method of using is to sprin- 
kle the powder over ground feed in 
the trough and then allow the hogs to 
feed. It is perhaps best to keep the 
hogs off feed over night and give them 
the powder with their morning feed 

It would also be well to keep a sup- 
ply of charcoal available before the 
hogs at all times. This aids in keep- 
ing them healthy. 











Iowa’s supremacy as a pure-bred beef 
cattle has again been clearly 
demonstrated by United States census 
figures, just released, which show that 
in 1920 were pure-bred 
beef cattle in eight leading beef-pro- 
ducing states, of which 151,359 head, 
or nearly 30 per cent, were in the state 
of Iowa alone. The eight states include 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Kansas, South Dakota and Oklahoma. 
Iowa’s nearest competitor among these 
states in total number of pure-bred 
beef cattle is Kansas, whose total of 
80,665 is slightly more than half that 
of Iowa. 

Iowa is far in advance of the other 
seven states in total number of each 
of the leading beef breeds Short- 
horns in this state number 69,560, or 


state 


there 530,606 


over 30,000 head more than Illinois, 
the second Shorthorn state Iowa's 
Herefords number 40,894, while Kan- 


sas, the second middle-western state in 
Herefords, has 38,695. 

Forty-five per cent of the Aberdeen 
Angus cattle in these eight states are 
in Iowa, whose total of 27,457 head ex 
ceeds the number of pure-bred Angus 
cattle in the five states of Illinois, In- 


diana, Ohio, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. 
In Polled Shorthorns Iowa is also in 


hav- 
Kan- 


the lead by a comfortable margin 
ing 5,475 animals of the breed 
sas leads in pure-bred Galloways, re 
porting 2,457 head 

A summary of the figures for the 
eight reveals that 46.7 per cent 
of all the pure-bred beef cattle in this 
area are Shorthorns, 31.5 per cent are 
Herefords, 11.5 per cent are Aberdeen 
Angus and 4.1 per cent are Polled 
Shorthorns. Other beef breeds have 
less than 1 per cent each 

Shorthorns outnumber Herefords in 
seven of the eight states, Kansas be 
ing the exception, where 48 per cent 
of the pure-bred cattle are Herefords 
and 34 per cent Shorthorns Short 
horns appear to have the greatest ad 
vantage over the Herefords in Ohio, 
whereas 67.9 per cent of the pure-bred 
cattle are Shorthorns, with but 12.1 per 
cent Herefords Fifty-seven pel 
of Oklahoma's pure-bred cattle 
Shorthorns, and Indiana and 
1ave, respectively, 55 and 53 
Shorthorns In Iowa, 46 per 
the beef cattle are 
horns 

The two major breeds compete ona 
more even numerical basis in Nebraska 
and South Dakota Nebraska's cattle 
census shows 44 Shorthorns 
and 37 per cent Herefords 
South Dakota the 
with 40.8 per cent 
per cent Herefords 

Herefords constitute 27 per cent of 
the pure-bred beef cattle population of 
Iowa and 22.2 per cent of 


states 


cent 
are 
Illinois 
per cent 
cent of 


pure-bred Short- 


per cent 
while in 
is even closer, 
and 38 


race 


Shorthorns 
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Herefords, while in Indiana the White- 
faces make up 22.4 per cent of the to- 
tal pure-breds 


Eighteen per cent of Iowa’s pure- 
bred cattle are Aberdeen Angus, a 
heavier distribution than is found in 


After 
relatively 


any of the other seven states 
Iowa, Angus cattle are 
stranger in Illinois and Indiana than in 
the other states considered. The prai- 
rie state has 10,106 pure-bred Doddies, 
which represent about 13.7 per cent of 
its total pure-bred beef cattle. The 
Angus count in Indiana was 4,807 head, 
which is 14.6 per cent of the total. 
Oklahoma is the weakest of the eight 
states in numbers of Angus cattle, only 
4.8 per cent of the pure-breds of the 


state being Angus The other three 
states rank between Ohio and Okla- 
homa. 


Polled Shorthorns seem to be rather 
uniformly distributed, comprising from 
3 to 6 per cent of the pure-bred beef 
cattle in each of the eight states. Ohio 
has the largest proportion, with 6 per 


cent, while South Dakota is second, 
with 5.5 per cent Polled Shorthorns. 
Indiana ranks second to Iowa in total 


numbers of the breed and stands third 
in relative importance, with 4.6 per 
cent Polled Shorthorns 


Galloways are sufficiently important 


in but two of the eight states to form 
more than 1 per cent of the total pure 
bred beef cattle in the states The 


shaggy-coated breed is most important 





in Kansas, re 3 per cent of all 
pure-breds are Galloways In South 
Dakota, Galloways represent 1.2 per 
cent of the total Their numbers in 


the remaining six states are negligible, 
Iowa having but 286 animals. Seventy- 
two Devons were reported in Illinois, 
the only state to report the breed 

These figures for eight middle-west 
ern states indicate that the Shorthorn 
stronghold is in Iowa and east 
of the Mississippi, while Herefords are 
relatively stronger in the Missouri 
valley The strongest distribution of 
Aberdeen Angus appears in the same 
states which have the most Shorthorns 
Galloways are largely confined to the 
range country, while the Polled Short- 
horns are evenly distributed thruout 
the eight states 


states 


; ° 
Cut Weeds in July 
The Iowa noxious weed law requires 
that owners and operators of farms 


must cut all weeds along the roadside 
between July 1 and August 1 of every 


yeal The law further requires that 
certain specified noxious weeds shall 
be cut wherever they may grow by the 


people in control of the land at such 
time and in such manner as to prevent 
their blooming or maturing seed 

The list of weeds specified as nox- 
Quack 
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mustard, sour or curled dock, buck- 
horn, wild parsnip, horse nettle, velvet 
weed or button weed, burdock, shoofly, 
wild carrot and Russian thistle. 

Unfortunately, the Iowa weed law, 
like many other good laws, is not 
strictly enforced. However, farmers 
will benefit their crops and improve 
the appearance of their farms by ob- 
serving its provisions. The month of 
July is especially adapted to the kill- 
ing of weeds, due to the hot, dry 
weather and also to the inability of 
most weeds to make enough growth to 
mature seed during the remainder of 
the season, if cut in July. 





In the Same Boat 

Business men generally are coming 
to realize that the welfare of agri- 
culture and general business is so 
closely connected that a loss to one is 
a loss to both. The business men of 
the south have been backing the cotton 
growers’ marketing program in the 
hope that it will bring back good cot 
ton prices and prosperity to that sec 
tion. Eastern manufacturers are feel 
ing the slump in the farmers’ buying 
power and are realizing the need of 
giving what aid they can to restore 
the farm market. Here in the middle 
west, where farming is the dominating 
industry, business men are showing 
the same concern over the farm sit 
uation and the same desire to help the 
farmer to a better market. 

An Iowa silo manufacturer sent out 
a letter to fellow business men recent 
ly in which he stated the case vigor 
ously. “The longer we let farm prod 
ucts sell for less than cost of produc 
tion,” he wrote, “the worse off we will 
be. But if the business and banking 
interests will start a movement to put 
farm products of all kinds back to a 
point where cost of production is main 
tained with a surplus for the farmer's 
profit we will find that very soon our 
factories will be running at full speed 
again.” 

This is good business sense. It pres 
ages a period of better understanding 
by the business man of the farmer’s 
needs. 


Breaks World’s Butter Record 

Bella Pontiac, a Holstein cow owned 
by T. A. Barron, Brantford, Ont., is 
the new world’s champion butter pro 
ducer of all ages and breeds. On June 
18 she completed a yearly record ot 
27,017 pounds .of milk and _ 1,259 
pounds of butter-fat, equivalent to 
1,573.75 pounds of butter. Bella Pon 
tiac’s butter-fat production exceeds by 
nearly fifty-four pounds the previous 
world’s mark of 1,205.09 pounds, set 
by Duchess Skylark Ormsby, also a 
Holstein, in 4917. 


Potato Tip Burn 

Tip burn is usually present in Iowa 
potato patches with the coming of hot 
dry days. It may be distinguished by 
withered brownish tips and edges of 
the leaves of affected plants This 
condition is sometimes incorrectly 
termed blight. 

Truck crop experts advise spraying 
potatoes with Bordeaux, 4-4-50 mixture, 
to combat tip burn. Apply at inter 
vals of ten days to two weeks. If po 
tato beetles are present on the vines, 
lead arsenate should be added to the 
Bordeaux. The Bordeaux spray has 
the further advantage of controlling 
early and late blight 


Corn Shrinkage 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How much does corn shrink from 
December 1 to June 15? This corn 
will grade No. 3 at the present time 

On the average shrinks 13 o1 
14 per cent from Dec 1 to June 
15, but in shrinks as lit 
tle as 7 per cent and in other cases a 





corn 
mber 


some cases it 


much as 22 per cent. We suspect that 
corn which grades No. 3 in June and 
which contains at least 17 per cent 


has 


moisture shrunk at 
cent since last December. 


least 13 per 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter when 
certificate number is given. 








Membership in the Service 
Bureau 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I think your new Service Bureau 
is a capital idea. I am now getting 
Wallaces’ Farmer on a three-year or- 
der that has about sixteen months to 
run. Does that entitle me to a mem- 
bership and a sign for my gate, as de- 
scribed in the paper June 3?” 

Another Iowa reader writes: 

“T have been taking Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for fifteen years, and therefore con- 
sidered myself a perpetual subscriber. 
Can you send me a certificate of mem- 
bership in the new Service Bureau?” 

Evidently some of our friends did 
not read carefully the requirements 
for membership. A perpetual subscrip- 
tion costs $12.50 and entitles the own- 
er to the paper as long as he wants it. 
Those who now hold a perpetual sub- 
scription certificate will receive a Ser- 
vice Bureau membership without addi- 
tional charge or any action on their 
part. 

Those subscribers who are paid 
ahead can secure the benefit of the 
Service Bureau by renewing for three 
more years—price, $3. For example, 
if you are now paid ahead for one year, 
send $3 and your date will be advanced 
—making you paid up four years in 
all. You will then get a membership 
which you can use all these four years 
and as much longer as you continue 
your subscription. 

The Service Bureau, with its facili- 
ties to give prompt reply by mail to all 
nquiries, is just as valuable to the 
average man as the paper itself. In 
an emergency it may be worth a good 
many dollars to any farmer to be able 
to get reliable information on his prob- 
em and get it quickly. 


Read Policies Carefully 


A southern Iowa subscriber writes: 


I am sending you my accident policy 
and also letters from the company in res 
gard to the settlement. I was sick thir- 
teen days but they claim my policy does 
not cover the first seven days. My service 
ertificate is No, 12015. 

No doubt the policy has been sold 
to our subscriber without being clearly 
explained. It emphasizes the fact that 
in all matters of insurance, the policy 
should be read carefully so as to be 
thoroly understood. The entire basis 
for settlement of all claims is the pol- 
cy. Infortunately, in this case the 
company had made a settlement. ac- 
ording to the policy, which states: 
“Provided that the indemnity under 
this part shall not be paid for the first 
seven days of disability, nor for a long- 
er period than six consecutive months.” 








Getting Results 


A Chicago manufacturing concern 
writes to us: 

“Referring to letters in the case of 
Clifford Lander, of Ottosen, we find 
that we have mailed a check for $130 
o him and have a reply from him ac- 
knowledging his receipt.” 

This is the last step in the case of 
chipment which failed to reach one of 
our subscribers at the time ordered. 
Mr. Landers took the matter up with 

and we presented the situation to 
the manufacturing company. The let- 
ter indicates the result. 


Good Dividends 


Mr. M. H. McCall, of Diagonal, Iowa, 
ites: 
“In regard to the wire shortage I 
ote you about, the company sent a 
draft for the shortage yesterday. 
Thanks for your help.” 

The Service Bureau is worth the 
Price of ten rods of woven wire to this 





“ry 





subscriber. Ten rods isn’t a great deal, 
but Mr. McCall believes that it repre 
sents a pretty fair dividend on the in- 
vestment in the subscription. 





Insurance in Foreign Company 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“On April 13 last, I took a policy 
with a hog insurance company located 
in Springfield, Illinois. I paid a pre- 
mium of $49. On June 8, I received an 
assessment notice, the amount being 
$7.35, or 15 per cent of the original 
premium. The notice states that I am 
liable for this assessment in accord- 
ance with the Illinois law, which they 
quote. They also state that the ‘no- 
tice and -assessment is in compliance 
with the law in the different states in 
which we operate, and cancels any 
previous notice.’ I have been in- 
formed that this company is not li- 
censed to do business in Iowa. What 
are the respective liabilities?” 

We have made inquiry at the office 
of the insurance commissioner, and 
are advised that the company is not 
licensed to do business in Iowa. It 
would be our opinion that the com- 
pany, having violated the law, would 
not be in a position to collect the as- 
sessment demanded. In case of loss 
it would be necess: iry to sue the com- 





pany in Illinois, but it would not be 
competent for it to set up the fact of 
its own violation of the law of Iowa 
as a defense against the claim. 


They Fixed It 


E. W. Read, a farmer living near 
Council Blurfs, bought a lighting plant 
some months ago, and had a lot of 
trouble with it. He finally wrote in to 
us. A Service Bureau representative 
went to the headquarters of the manu- 
facturers of the plant and discussed 
the matter with them. A few days 
later we got this note from the com- 
pany: 

“In line with your recent letter, we 
beg to advise that we have today a re- 
port from the installing contractor who 
has recently called on the complaining 
party and has placed his generator in 
A-1 condition. Attached to the in- 
staller’s report is a signed statement 
from your subscriber, stating that his 
plant is now in first-class shape.” 








Misrepresented Live Stock 


A Hancock county, 
writes: 

I bought two full-blood Poland China 
sows from a man who told me that they 
were bred to a full-blood Poland China 
boar. Today one of the sows farrowed red 
pigs. Can I get any damages? My -serv- 
ice certificate is No. 2766. 

We have written to this man that 
if the party from whom he purchased 
these sows is reliable, he should have 
no trouble in getting a reasonable ad- 
justment on these animals. The 
amount of the adjustment would have 
to be based on the price which was 


Towa, subscriber 





paid and whether the sows were pur- 
chased to produce market stock or 
whether he bought them with the ex- 
pectation of keeping them for pure 
bred breeding stock. We suggested 
that this matter be taken up with the 
man personally and an endeavor madé 
to secure an adjustment before further 
action is taken, 





A Stolen Saddle 


A subscriber from northern lowa 
who had a son working in South Da 
kota last year writes that while his 
son was employed by a party there 
that a saddle was stolen while in pos¢ 
session of the son. In making a set 
tlement, the employer deducted $75 
as the cost of the saddle and stated 
that upon its recovery he would re 
fund the money. The saddle has been 
recovered but the employer will not 
remit the money. Our subscriber de- 
sires to know what action should be 
taken. 

The opinion of our attorney in writ 
ing to this man is that it is doubtful 
whether or not the employer had a 
right to deduct $75 under the circums 
stances as set forth. A settlement hav- 
ing been made, however, under the 
conditions stated, he is obligated to re- 
fund the money. We have suggested 
that this man write to the employer 
that unless the money is paid that the 
matter will be sent to some attorney 
in South Dakota where he lives for 
collection. If the money is not forth- 
coming upon this request we will be 
glad to furnish the name of an attor- 
ney in the community in which this 
man lives. 
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As Dependable as Time 


ORTHINGTON Kerosene Engines are the best buy on the market today. 
They are priced at rock bottom figures. They operate quietly, steadily 
and uniformly under all loads, and on the cheapest fuels. They start easily, and 
stay started in the most severe weather. 


For every job, from pumping water to silo filling, there is a Worthington 
Engine of just the right size and type. And you are assured that the design and 
quality of materials used are of the highest because these engines are 
designed and built by Worthington—a corporation whose name and 
machines are known internationally. 


Do not miss the opportunity to know afl about these won- 
derful engines at such surprisingly low prices. Clip and send 
the coupon to us and ask for Catalog A. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP anD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Gas Engine Works: CUDAHY, WIS., U.S.A, 
102 HOLTHOFF PLACE 
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Harvest—and Your Fall Work 


S HARVEST approaches and passes, with the finishing-up of work 

on this year’s crop in sight, another beginning looms up just ahead 

—fall plowing—and commands its share of attention, even in the 

crowded hours of harvest. Where crops grew this year there will be, in 

most cases, crops again next year. And in many places there will be crops 
on land that was unproductive this year. 


Forward-looking farmers are thinking about this—planning just what land 
is to be plowed for next year’s crop and what additional machinery will be 
needed in order to handle the work in a way that will bring the greatest 
profit return. Are you equipped to start the new beginning right? To 
carry through your fall work the way you’d like to do it? 


Case Machines for Fall Work 


Case Kerosene Tractors—10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 H. P.: Grand Detour Power 
Plows—2, 3, 4, 5 and 6-bottom sizes; Grand Detour Disk Harrows—6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10-ft. sizes—will, as usual, play important parts in helping thousands 
of progressive farmers carry out their plans regarding next year’s crops. 
These machines are built up to the high standards of an organization that 
has been building Case Threshers since 1842, Grand Detour Plows since 
1837, Case Steam Engines since 1876 and gas tractors since 1892. 


In the development and building of Case Machines and Grand Detour im- 
plements, the experience of the power-farming pioneer has been combined 
with the practical knowledge and down-to-earth common sense of the 
farmer, in such a way as to produce farm tools that do the work for which 
they are intended with the greatest degree of economy, ease and efficiency. 
That is the chief reason, we believe, why so many farmers prefer Case 
Tractors and Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


Write for our catalog and the name of the nearest Case dealer. 


| J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Company 


Dept. G34 Racine, 
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NOTE: We want the public to know that our 
the Case plows and harrows made by the J. L. 
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Indiana Silo & Tractor Co., Des Moines, la., Distributors 
If you need cutter than R-10, write today for 
catalog, prices oe g Bann Big reductions on ‘all slees 
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Farm Organization Activities 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








Co-operative Coal Service 
Approved 


State Farm Bureau Federations in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, [I- 
linois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Kentucky will make provi- 
sion for handling coal codperatively 
upon adoption of the plan presented 
to the preside and secretaries of the 
mid-west Farm Bureau Federations at 
a conference in the general offices in 
Chicago on June 20. The plan was 
presented by the codperative coal dis- 
tributing committee composed of O. J. 
Stierwalt, of Ohio; F. W. Boyle, ot In- 
diana; J. R. Bent, of Illinois; J. B. Mc- 
laughlin, of West Virginia, and James 
E. Black, of the American Farm Bu 
reau Federation’s economics staff 

The committee in its report made 
clear that the Farm Bureau was not a 
commercial organization and was not 
going into business. It will act as a 
service agency. Not only, the report 
states, can Farm Bureau members util- 
ize this service but also any other in- 
dividual in a county. 

Farm Bureau members will place 
their orders thru the county Farm Bu- 
reaus. The county Farm Bureaus will 
pool their orders thru the purchasing 
agent of the office or allied organiza- 
tion. The orders for each state will 
be turned over to the purchasing agent, 
who will then seek the coal of the 
grade and quality desired at the most 
favorable rate and the most available 
point of delivery. The coal will be de- 
livered thru the local codperative ele- 
vator, the local dealer, or the county 
Farm Bureau. It is estimated that two 
or three middle men will be eliminated 
from the ordinary distributive process 
and that a saving of at least $1.50 per 
ton will be effected. 

The codéperative coal distributing 
committee will outline the plans in de- 
tail and present them to each state 
Farm Bureau organization. The farm- 
er will pay for his coal upon arrival at 
his local distributing point. 


nts 





lowa Campaign Planned 


The organization work of the U. 
S. Grain Growers, Inc., in Iowa will 
be in charge of A. L. Middleton. Mr. 
Middleton is a director in the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., was a member of 
the Committee of Seventeen and has 
for many years been a leader in co- 
Operative elevator work in Iowa. He 
will be assisted by A. W. Carver, of 
Muscatine, and by V. E. Morton, 
of Rockwell City, Iowa. 

A conference of the 
organizations in Iowa is 
this week to determine the 
the plan of campaign. The state school 
for organizers will be held about July 
10-15 and active work will begin short- 
ly thereafter 


Iowa, 


heads of farm 
being held 
details of 


Results of Farm Bureau 
Referendum 


thousand votes have 
been cast to date on the sixteen ques- 
tions sent out by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. In practically ev 
ery state the 
selves by a large majority in 


Over seventy 


farmers declared them 
favor of 


the measures endorsed by the execu 
tive committe. New Yorl voted 
against the Great Lakes wat vay 
project, Idaho voted against packer 
regulation, but aside from these two, 
each state voted in favor of the Fed 


program More 
returns will be given out in 
another heavy 
in favor of the propositions presented 
indicates that there will 
in the final result 

This vote indicates that the Farm 
Bureau members are in favor 
modity financing based on 


eration’ legislative 
complete 
week, but the majority 


be no change 


of com 
bonded 








warehouse receipts, of live stock fi- 
nancing based on an adequate pledge 
of animals or feed, the development of 
a personal rural credit system, classi- 
fying of re-discounts so as to give pri- 
ority to loans for basic production, the 
increase of the limit on federal land 
bank agricultural loans from ten thou- 
sand dollars to twenty-five thousand, 
the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the issuing of all tax- 
free securities, the continuance of the 
excess profits tax, the defeat of the 
general sales tax, lower freight rates, 
the construction of farm-to-market 
roads, the construction of Great Lakes 
waterways and other waterway devel- 
opment, packer legislation, legislation 
making short selling illegal, truth in 
fabric legislation, and permissive legis- 
lation on codperative marketing. 





Kendall for Lower Rates 


rovernor N. E. Kendall, of Iowa, is 
joining with the farm organizations in 
the effort to see that freight rates are 
cut down to a reasonable figure. In 
a recent letter to Representative C. C. 
Dowell, he states forcibly the case of 


the Iowa farmer in the question of 
rate reduction. Governor Kendall 
writes 


“When an Iowa farmer ships three 
carloads of corn from his local station 
to tidewater, two carloads are exhaust- 
ed in the payment of carriage. The 
average train crew now transports 
more than three times the tonnage on 
each trip that that the average train 
crew transported five years ago. Very 
recently a reduction of 12 per cent in 
the compensation of railway employes 
as ordered by federal authorities. In 
these circumstances, is there any rea- 
son in the world why freight rates on 
food commodities produced in the Mis- 
sissippi valley should not be radically 
reduced? 

“The people of Iowa are wholly dis- 
satisfied with existing conditions, and 
unless substantial relief is afforded, 
the political revolution of 1920 will be 
remembered as a zephyr compared to 
the tornado which will occur in 1922.” 


Executive Committee A. F. B. F. 
Meets 


The executive committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
their meeting in Chicago last week en- 
dorsed coOperative marketing of grain, 
and declared that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation would call upon all 
county and state Farm Bureaus to lend 
all possible moral and financial sup 
port to the movement Atlanta, Ga., 
was selected as the place for the next 
meeting, November 22-25. It is esti- 
mated that at least five thousand dele 
gates and visitors will be present. A 
national Farm Bureau referendum will 
be taken preceding the convention, in 
order to obtain full information as to 
the will of the membership on policies 
which will be discussed at the meeting. 


Investigate Iowa Co-operative 
Organizations 
\ study of the actual practices of co 
operative elevators in lowa will be 
made soon by four rural economics ex 
perts sent out by the Iowa experiment 


station, under the direction of Prof 
E. G. Nourse. In addition, a supple 
mentary study will be made of the re 
cent land boom and its influence 

One purpose of this survey is to aid 
struggling organizations to get on a 
firmer basis by acquainting the leaders 
with tried practices in older organiza 
tions The appropriation of $25,000 
set aside by the last legislature has 
made possible a more complete study 


of marketing problems of Iowa farm- 


ers 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their expertence to this department. 
d 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Avian Botulism 


Our letter files show a number of 
inquiries regarding diseased flocks 
the symptoms of which resemble the 
following report from the laboratory 
of animal pathology of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana: 

“Specimens 823 to 829, delivered to 
the laboratory October, 1920, consist- 
ed of six full-grown chickens. The 
birds were prostrate and unable to 
stand. According to the owner, the 
flock, which consisted of seventy 
birds was apparently in good health 
until three days before. On this date, 
one bird was found dead. The fol- 
lowing day two more dead birds were 
found in the yard. The third day, and 
at the time the specimens were deliv- 
ered, between ten and fifteen birds 
were visibly ill, On the same after- 
noon a survey of the premises and a 
careful inquiry relative to the feed 
given revealed the fact that no grain 
was regularly fed to the flock. A lim- 
ited amount of corn was probably ob- 
tained by the birds from a nearby corn 
field, as well as corn fodder stacked 
near the barn. The latter appeared 
wholesome and was being fed to a 
cow. At least a portion of the ration 
consumed by the chickens consisted 
of freshty gathered restaurant garbage 
which the birds obtained from the 
feeding floor of an adjoining pig lot. 





We gathered samples of this refuse 
from the feeding floor in sterile vials 
for examination. The pigs consuming 
the garbage remained healthy, yet the 
mortality in the fowls approximated 
80 per cent, with the losses distributed 
over a period of two weeks. 

“Affected birds dispiay such promi- 
nent symptoms as weakness, inco-ordi- 


nation of movement, prostration and 
coma, while the striking feature of 
the disease is a weak, pendulant or 
limber neck. The latter easily-recog- 
nized symptom has been popularly 
designated as the name of the dis- 
ease. 

“In Dickson’s investigations of a 


case of botulism in man, a fatal ill- 
ness in chickens developed simultane- 
ously.” 

To combat this trouble a botulinus 
antitoxin has been used at Urbana. Of 
this, the bulletin says: 

“The curative value of the antitoxin 
in chickens is unknown ,since the few 
trials to which it has been subjected 
to date have not permitted definite 
deductions. As a prophylactic it has 
not, as yet, been used extensively un 
der field conditions, but in the labora- 
tory it has repeatedly been observed 
that 50 units of antitoxin are quite 
sufficient to protect 800 chickens 

gainst 800 lethal doses of toxin for 
Zuinea pigs. In fact, the latter amount 
of toxin may be repeated on three or 
four consecutive days without produc- 
ing noticeable illness if preceded by 
% subcutaneous injection of anti- 
toxin.” 


We suggest that any of our readers 
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The city clerk's dream 


| 
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who have this trouble in their flocks 
confer with the laboratory of animal 
pathology at the agricultural colleges. 





Separating the Sexes 


When chicks are eight weeks old, it 
is a good plan to separate the sexes. 
From the fancier’s standpoint, the con- 
dition of the plumage will be better if 
the pullets are kept to themselves until 
mating time. Then, too, the cockerels 
are more active, they can digest and 
use a heavier diet 
need. When the males are pastured 
out of sight of the females, they are 
more contented and make better use 
of their food. This is an advantage 
whether they are for breeders or for 
market. There is profit in fattening 
cockerels for fries, but where this is 
not practicable, growing them apart 
from the pullets is next best. 





Poultry Notes 


The Department of Agriculture, as 
the result of experiments carried on in 
Maryland, thinks it probable that tur- 
keys are the natural hosts of the gape- 
worm. During three winter seasons 
beginning in December, 1916, a total of 
679 turkeys were examined in the 
Washington city market, also 635 
chickens. No gapeworms were found 





in the chickens, but 22.5 per cent of 
the turkeys were found to be infected. 
From one to eighteen worms were 
found in each of the infested turkeys 
A report of these investigations has 
been published by 
bulletin 939. 

Turkeys have been kept from the 
chicken yard for the good of the tur- 
keys since they will not thrive where 
other poultry have fouled the ground. 
It is interesting to know that the tur- 
keys may be a menace to the chick- 
ens as well as the chickens to the tur- 
keys. 


“How to Select Good Layers” is the 
title of a bulletin recently issued by 
Professor F. R. Mussehl, of the poultry 
department of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Lincoln. Professor Mussehl 
says in his bulletin: “A five-pound 
hen that produces 200 eggs in’a year 
must convert about ninety pounds of 
raw material in the form of grain 
and by-products, over into the finished 
product—eggs. All other things being 
equal, heavy layers are usually hearty 
eaters, converting relatively a large 
amount of food into egg production. 

The best layers in a typical flock 
will indicate a body 
more fingers when in laying condition, 
while the poorest hens may not 
cate more than two-finger capacity. 
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Are hard-burned—everlasting— 


winter, cool in 
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Let our engineers estimate your 
mants. Plans and advice free. 


REDFIELD BRICK & TILE 
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COOL FOOD 
| WITHOUT ICEG 


Better, cheaper than Ice re- 
frigerator. No tce bilis, muss 
or dirt. Saves its cost by pre- 
venting food spofiage. Fits in 
well, cistern or special hole. 


water can't touch food 


REFRIGERATOR 


Built with water-tight gal- 
vanized food cage, raised and 
lowered by cable on windlass. 
Weather-tight wooden cabinet 
protects top. Food trays re- 
movable for easy cleaning. 

Anyone can install. Child 
can operate. Saves countless 
steps. Write for fllustrated 
circular 


Close-To-Nature Company §f | 
10 Front St., Colfax, iowa 





























We supply stock and buy all 
you raise Laboratories need 
thousands - big money — 
easy to raise 

Send 25¢_ for Book on 
— HOW TO MAKE $2000 A YEAR — 
DR. J. A-.ROBERTS LABORATORIES 
2204 South 16th St., OMAHA, NEB. 
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will vary with the ‘breeds so that the 
same standard should not be used, for 


instance, for both Leghorns and Orp- 
ingtons. A Leghorn with three-finger | 
depth capacity will represent an ex- | 
pected high producer, while Orping- 
tons with three-finger capacity are 
much more common. The _ greatest 
value is to be attached to the capacity 
tests when birds of the same general 


breed 
general 
and 


are compared. 
condition of the 
balance, str: 
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and vitality 
Great activity of the bird at feeding 
promptness to get off the roost 
morning and a reluctance to go 
night, are characteristic of 
most vigorous birds 
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PERFECT HEN NEST AND PERFECT 
TRAP NEST 
This nest pays for itself in short time—keeps hens 
from breaking and eating eggs—and prevents he 
growing of mites and germs in nests. The nests are 
siways clean and sanitary, are made of lasting ma- 
terial and priced very low. 
Rdozenmests . . . . $15.60 
i dovem trap nests . 30.00 
Write for FREE description and literature 
THE PERFECT NEST & COUP CO. 
L. F. Reichardt, Ronte No. 8, Box 29, Manasena, En. 








___ BaBY cu ICKS 
~~ BABY CHICKS ASST., $9 100 


White or Brown Leghorns, 810 100; Barred 
Rocks, 613 100; Reds. $15 100; Wyan., W. 
Rocks, Buff Orps., 616 100; postpald. 
Cockerels, pullets. Catalog free. UNI- 

VERSAL BABY CHICK CO, Peorta, Ul. 


Baby Chicks, 8ic Each 
omen ready. Assorted, Leghorna, 
Barred and White Rocka, Keds, Wyan 
dottes. World's greatest laying strains 
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Get catalog. It's free 
FARROW HuRSCH co. PEORIA, (UANONS 
Leading kinds. 8c up. Post 


paid. Guaranteed. Quick delivery. Big 96 page 
poultry book free. Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo 
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Egeland S. c. Ww. t Leghorn | Chicks, 10¢ 


From egg-bred, farm-raised stock. Parcel poet pre 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. Free catalog givea 
fall information Egeland Hatche ery, Mt. Vernon, la. 


~ Rose Comb Brown ‘Leghorns 









“The strain that always lays.” Eggs, $6.00 per 100; 
G. M. WEST. Ankeny, lowa 
RHODE Br i, AND ‘REDS. 
YHOICE pure seed Single Comb Rhode ‘Island 





J Reds. Laying hens, 6.00 per10. Eggs, 85.00 per 
100. Mrs. Laun, Kiverdaie Farm, Floyd, lowa 
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DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 

















America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 

PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES @* 2", 
dog. Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house 
hold companion, a guard for the home, a shepherd 
without equal Paire not related We have every- 
thing In Collles. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


THE | SHOMONT, Dept. W, Monticello, fa. 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND SHEPHERD PUPS 


Natural heelers. Picture, 10c 
Floyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 


JUPS for sale, two montas old. Natural heal- 
ers, from Scotch Collie and English Shepherd 
at $5.00 each if taken before July. Address 
Henry Leisy. Wisner, Nebraska 
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Flearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


ND,HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


dreée al] inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Sewing As a Club Project 


Sewing has been one of the most 
popular of the club projects for girls. 
The introduction of short-cuts in sew- 
ing, the renovation of clothing, the 
care of and remaking of garments, is 
alluring. The joy of being allowed to 
take new materials, to choose the pat- 
tern and put the scissors into it one’s 
self have greatly appealed to girls 
who like the independence of making 
their own pretty clothes. 

When the pattern is simple and the 
girls are successful in its they 
like to use one pattern over and over, 
adapting it to other garments. 

In the garment club, the leader 
teaches the principles of garment mak- 
ing. She teaches the girls the use of 
the pattern, how to make French or 
flat-felled how to stitch and 
face, the use of bias facings, how to 
make and adjust the belt, and the use 
of decorative stitches. 

Our photograph, taken by the States 
Relation shows a _ kimono, 
dress, and gown all 
made by the same pattern. 

In scoring garments, the choice of 
material, design and color and suit- 
ability to purpose count 10 per cent; 


use, 


seams, 


Service, 


smocks, apron 





the trouble, in fact, most of it, with 
the parents? 

We agree that parents, especially 
mothers, who do not bring their girls 
up right are to blame when the girls 
g0 wrong. But while we sputter over 
this, let us also sputter over the per- 
fectly good parents who are more fool- 
ish over attentions shown to their girls 
than are the girls themselves. When 
daughter has company the family melt 
away. Naturally, when a young man 
with serious intentions calls, he does 
not call to see the family, especially 
if there are young, teasing brothers 
and sisters; but quite as important is 
it for the parents to get acquainted 
with the young man as for daughter to 
entertain him. Instead of getting out 
of the way before he comes, or as soon 
as he comes, they should greet him 
with daguhter, and visit for a time be- 
fore leaving them alone. There is far 
too much “twosing” these days. Young 
folks are better off in groups than in 
pairs until the right man comes along. 

It is sickening to see the lolling in 
hammocks and automobiles, the seek- 


ing of secluded corners and dark 
spot The parents who scurry off 
like frightened mice lest daughter’s 


young man may not stay if he meets 





Seven garments all cut from the same pattern. 


suitability to wearer, 10 per cent; 
adaptation to ability of worker, 10 
per cent; workmanship (i. e., cutting), 
10 per cent; sewing, choice of kind 
and size of stitches and thread, 10 per 
cent; accuracy of placing stitches, 10 
per cent; fit of finished garment, 10 
per cent; cleanliness and pressing, 
each 5 per cent; general attractive- 
ness and style of finished garment, 10 
per cent; relation of cost of materials 
and time to the value of finished gar- 
ment, 10 per cent; total, 100 per cent. 

Club sewing is more attractive to 
girls than sewing alone, because there 
is a definite goal set, a time when 
the work is exhibited, and the fascina- 
tion of competition. One keeps a prom- 
ise to others when she might break it 
to herself; club garments are finished 
with care and worn with pride. 





Our Girls 


During the Shrine Week in Des 
Moines, the girls who went downtown 
for the purpose of securing the atten- 
tion of the Shriners were censured 
severely not only by the sensible peo- 
ple of Des Moines, but also by the 
Shriners In fact, girls of four- 
teen, who were trying to attract atten- 
tion, received it in the form of a 
spanking by two fatherly Shriners who 
wanted to teach them a lesson, and 
followed the spanking by taking the 
girls home to their mothers. 

The question is asked, “What is the 
matter with our girls?” Isn’t part of 


two 





the family, are starting out wrong. 
If he marries daughter, he will be in 
the family—perhaps to the family’s 
sorrow. 





The Digestibility of Starch 


The Washington News-Letter says: 

“It has been generally believed that 
raw starch was harmful, and that all 
starchy foods should be subjected to 
thoro cooking to be digested properly by 
the human body. Corn starch and simi- 
lar puddings, quickly made, were tabooed 
by those who held to the belief that raw 
starch could not be digested. The idea 
that raw starch is not digestible has been 
proved erroneous, at least in the case of 
healthy adults. In a series of experi- 
ments conducted by the Office of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, it has been found that corn 
starch, wheat starch and rice starch were 
all digested completely when eaten in 
frozen pudding in which they constituted 
as much as 20 per cent of the entire dish 
Raw potato starch later in the same kind 


of pudding was found to be less digest- 
ible, and similar results were obtained 
with other tuber and root starches The 


text-book statement 
not digestible will now 


that raw starch is 
have to be cor- 


rected, and persons who have feared a 
harmful effect from the presence of raw 
starch in foods may allay all appre- 


hension.”’ 


Ten Clothing Club Maxims 


Remember that a girl's character is re- 
flected in the neatnes of her clothing, 
the cleanliness of her person and the tidi- 
ness of her } 

Keep clothes well brushed and pressed. 

Mend rips or tears as soon as they ap- 
pear Darn holes in stockings, and 


strengthen worn places promptly. 





Remember that a pin is not a proper 
substitute for a button. 

Air clothes well before putting away. 
Hang outer-garments on hangers to pre- 
serve their shape. 

Remove stains while fresh. 

Launder clothes promptly and well; 
mend them carefully before beginning to 
wash. 

Polish shoes often to preserve their 
surface and to give a good appearance. 

Fasten shoes neatly and have worn- 
down heels leveled promptly. When notin 
use keep on shoe trees to preserve nat- 


ural shape. 

Keep hats free from dust and store 
them where they will not be bent or 
marred. 





Suggestions for Sewing Club 
Program 


Report of work done since last meeting. 

Report of books and circulars on cloth- 
ing which have been found helpful. 

Requisites of a well-dressed club mem- 
ber. 

Ways of helping mother with the fam- 
ily sewing. 

Practical short-cuts in sewing. 

Methods of finishing garments. 

Ways of reducing clothing costs. 

Clothing club maxims. 

What to consider when buying a 
shoes; stockings. 

Ways in which club may function as a 


community organization. 
a Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseeams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid, Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be eure and sign your name and eddress. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Warvaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


hat; 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 




















9659 


No. 9661—Child’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 
1, 2, 4 and 6 years. Bloomers with pock 
ets stitched to the sides are gathered to 
a shallow yoke which is held in place 
with shoulder straps. 

No. 9929—Child’s Romper Dress—Cut in 
sizes 2 to 10 years. The overblouse is cut 
very similar to a smock and is worn over 
bloomers of the same material. 

No, 9938—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. Designed 
along youthful lines is this simple style. 

No. 9914—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure By 
extending the skirt into the narrow waist 


panel and fastening it to the side body 
with large pearl buttons, gives a trim, 
well-made appearance to this slip-on 


apron of percale. 
985 ‘*hild’s 


No W59— Dress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years A new yoke outline is 
shown in this serviceable little frock 





1062—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
f 6, 40 and 44 inches bust easure, 
Suitable either for the street or house is 


this new design for a gingham frock 





ibove patterns will be ser é 
on receipt f 15 cents « ; 
Shion quarterly, containir I 
good styles, dressmaking hi etc., 
sent on receipt f 10 cents Remit in 
stamps, orders to the Pat- 
tern Departmen Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines about ten days for 
delivery or fashion quarterly 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















When Mr. Moose Lost His Horns 


Peter Rabbit had just seen Flathorns 
the Moose for the first time, and Peter 
was having hard work to believe that 
there wasn’t something the matter with 
his eyes. Indeed, they looked as if some- 
thing was the matter with them, for they 
seemed about to pop right out of his head. 
If anyone had told Peter that anyone as 
big as Flathorns lived in the Great Woods, 
he wouldn’t have believed it, but now 
that he had seen that it was so, he just 
had to believe. 

“Big, isn’t he?” 

Peter looked up to see Blacky the Crow 
in the top of a birch tree just at one side, 
and Blacky, too, was looking after Flat- 
horns. Then Blacky looked down at Peter 
and began to laugh. ‘Don’t try to swal- 
low him, Peter!’ said he. 

Peter ciosed his mouth with a snap. 

“My, but he is big!”” he exclaimed. ‘T 
never felt so small in all my life as when 
I first caught sight of him. What queer 
horns he has! I suppose they are horns, 
for he carries them on his head just as 
They are so 
would make his 


Lightfoot the Deer does his. 
they 


think 


big I should 
head ache 
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“Don’t try to swallow him, Peter! 
said he. 


“Perhaps they do, and that is why he 
drops them every spring and grows a new 
pair during the summer,” replied Blacky. 

‘Drops them! Drops those great horns 
and grows new ones in a single summer! 
Do you mean to tell me that hard things 
like horns grow! And what do you mean 
by saying that he drops them every 
spring? Why, I saw him banging them 
against a tree just now, and I guess if 
they were ever coming off they would 
have come off then. You can’t fool me 
with any such story as that, Blacky!” 

‘Have it your own way, Peter,” replied 
Blacky. ‘Some people never can believe 
a thing until they see it with their own 
eyes. All I've got to say is just keep an 
eye on Flathorns in the spring, and then 
remember what I’ve told you.” Before 
Peter could reply, Blacky had spread his 
wings, and with a harsh ‘‘Caw, caw, caw,” 
had flown away. 

Of course, after that Peter was very, 
very curious about Flathorns the Moose, 
and he just ached all over to ask about 
those horns, But every time he saw them 
the idea that they ever would or could 
come off seemed so impossible that he 
held his tongue. You see, he didn’t want 
to be laughed at. So the winter passed, 
and Peter was no wiser than before. Then 
the spring came, and one never-to-be- 
forgotten day Peter was hurrying along, 
lipperty, lipperty, lip when right in front 
of him lay something that made him stop 
short and stare even harder than he had 
stared the first time he saw Flathorns. 
What was it? Why, it was one of those 
very horns he had thought so much about! 
Yes, sir, that is just what it was.” 

Even then Peter couldn't believe it was 





so. He couldn't believe it until he had 
hunted up Flathorns himself and seen 
with his own eyes that there were no 
longer any horns on that great head. Then 
Peter had to believe It seemed to Peter 
the strangest thing he ever had heard of. 
There must |} a reason, and if there 
were, Grandfather Frog would be sure to 
know it So every day Peter visited the 
Smiling Pool to see if Grandfather Frog 


had wakened from his long 
At last one day he found him, and could 
hardly wait to tell him how glad he was 
to see him once more and to be properly) 
polite before he asked him about those 
horns of Flathorns the Moose 

(Concluded next week) 
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oe Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement is made to the c eeetts these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. 
; duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained 


with such slight ch) ~nges as may occa- 
rhis statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 














Saul at the Stoning of Stephen 


(Notes on the Sabbath 
son for July 10, 1921. Acts, 7 
22:3,4; 26:4, 5, 9, 10.) 


“Now when they heard these things, 
they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. (55) 
But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, (56) and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. (57) But they cried 
out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and rushed upon him with 
one accord; (58) and they cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him: and 
the witnesses laid down their gar- 
ments at the feet of a young man 
named Saul. (59) And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
(60) And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge. And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep. (1) And Saul was 
consenting to his death. And there 
arose on that day a great persecution 
against the church which was in Jeru- 
salem; and they were all scattered 
abroad thruout the regions of Judaea 
and Samaria, except the apostles. (2) 
And devout men buried Stephen, and 
made great lamentation over him. (3) 
But Paul laid waste the church, enter- 
and dragging 


School Les- 
754-8:3; 


ing into every house, 
men and women, committed them to 
prison. 


“(3) I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of 
Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, instructed accord- 
ing to the strict manner of the law of 


our fathers, being zealous for God, 
even as ye all are this day: (4) and 
I persecuted this Way unto death, 
binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. 

“(4) My manner of life then from 
my youth up, which was from the be- 


ginning among mine own nation and at 
Jerusalem, know all the Jews; (5) hav- 
ing knowledge of me from the first, if 
they be willing to testify, that after the 
straitest sect of of our religion I lived 
a Pharisee. 


“(9) I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. (10) And this I also did in Je- 


rusalem: and I both shut up many of 
the saints in prisons, having received 
authority from the chief priests, and 
when they were put to death I gave my 
vote against them.” 
Stephen is now on trial 
Jewish sanhedrin, on the 
charge of blasphemy, with four 
charges: that he had spoken against 
Moses: that he had spoken against 
God; that he had spoken against the 
temple, and that he had spoken against 
the law. The arraignment had evi- 
dently been made by the Pharasaic 
faction, in the interest of the stricter 
Jews of the foreign synagogues, in 
which Stephen had been appointed a 


before the 
general 
specific 


helper to the apostles (missionaries), 
for the relief of the wants of the Chris- 
tian members. 


Stephen's defense, the outline of 
which occupies all of the seventh chap- 
ter (only part of which is printed), is 


a masterpiece of pleading, even when 
considered quite apart from its reli- 
gious bearing. Like other great plead- 
ers, he confines himself to facts and 


documents which are accepted by those 
he is making his plea. Never 
does Stephen go outside of the 
Scriptures, accepted by the court be- 
fore which he pleads for his life and 
for the cause of Christianity. He was 


to whom 


once 








in reality arraigned as a religious pro- 
gressive. He was putting an interpre- 
tation on the facts and doctrines, quite 
at variance with the current interpre- 
tations. 

In justification, his first plea is that 
God’s dealings with His people have 
always been progressive. The first 
step in the progress of true religion 
was the call to Abraham to separate 
himself from his tribe, whose members, 
as we learn from Joshua 24:2, were 
idolatrous and, as we know, were never 
weaned from idolatry until after the 
capitvity. Stephen tells them that in 
the days of Moses they set up a golden 
calf, danced around it and worshiped, 
thinkinig it would lead them back to 
Egypt (verses 40, 41). Later, he goes 
on to say, they were worshipers of the 
heathen god Moloch, and worshiped the 


host of heaven (verse 42). Later they 
worshiped idols made with their own 
hands, and for this reason were Car- 
ried away to Babylon (verse 43). And 


yet you accuse me of forsaking the 
God your fathers refused to worship 

Then he goes on: The development 
of fsrael has been progressive. First, 
an individual, Abraham; then the fam- 
ily; then the clan, which, when Abra- 
ham’s grandson was twenty years old, 
numbered sixty-five persons. Then it 
became a nation, Jehovah's own peo- 
ple. And so with worship itself: First, 
the altar of hewn stones; second, the 
tabernacle or tent; and lastly, in the 
time of Solomon, the temple. 

The promises to our fathers 
progressive: First, the land for 
but not for individual possession; later 
to the seed of Abraham, after they 
should be fitted for it by hard bondage, 
for which the oppressor was punished; 
and then a sojourn of forty years in 
the wilderness because they were still 
unfit to possess it. 

Stephen's thought seems to be that 
the temple which they accused him of 
blaspheming, was not exclusively holy, 


were 
use, 


and not the only place in which men 
should worship God. God_ revealed 
Himself to Abraham in a ee land. 
Joseph had his whole career after boy- 


hood in Egypt. God revealed Himself 
to Moses in the burning bush in a for- 
eign land. The wonderful miracles by 
which they were delivered from bond- 
age in Egypt were wrought in a foreign 
land. The tabernacle was built in a 
foreign land. In fact, the only sacred 
thing the Jews received in Palestine 
was the temple, and Solomon dedicated 
that to the foreigner as well as to the 


Israelite (verses 48-50). 
“Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth 
not in houses made with hands; as 


saith the prophet, 


“The heaven is my throne, 

And the earth the footstool of my 
feet: 

What manner of house will ye build 


me? saith the Lord: 
Or what is the place of my rest? 
Did not my hand make all these 
things?” 
In short, his second argument was 
that wherever God was, there was His 


Therefore, the temple was 
place in which to worship 


sanctuary. 
not the sole 
the Divine 


Stephen’s third argument was that 
thru all their history they had reject 
ed the Divine promises, and had to be 





whipped into acceptance. Abraham 
staid in Haran until he lost his father 
(verse 4), and Joseph was sent to his 
brethren with his father’s love. They 
hated him and sold him into Egypt 
(verse 9). Moses had to flee to Mid- 


not ready for 
“Who made 


ian, because they were 
freedom, and said to him, 











Is Your Sink 36 Inches High? 


Most kitchen sinks are so low that they 
cause endless discomfort and back strain 
“Standard” kitchen sinks have adjustable 


legs so that they 


can be set from 32 to 36 
inches high, as desired. 


Measure height 


of sink from top of rim to floor, as shown 


in this picture. 


Write today for copy of catalogue “Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm 
trated in colors, shows many 
complete bathrooms and fixtures 


kitchen and laundry 


It is illus- 
styles of sinks 
model 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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The Willis Iceless 
Refrigerator is ab- 
solutely guaranteed 
by the dealer and 
manufacturer to do 
all or more than we 
claim for it. The 
purchase price will 
be cheerfully refund- 
ed to any buyer 
who is not perfectly 
satisfied. 


this 


| 


keep. 

















w ILLIS MFG, co. 


Mother Earth Your Refrigerator 


Stop buying ice—cut off completely 
needless expense, 
yourself out by c¢! 
the cellar steps. 
tedious trips to the spring house. 


Willis Iceless Refrigerator 


| gives you the most sanitary, the purest 
\| all year round cooling system you can 
| find—needing no ice—no expense 
The galvanized shaft 
container are rust-proof, bug-pri 
odorless, Channel iron frame and strong 
castings will not break or wear out 
Food will not spoil in summer and ab- 
solutely can not freeze in winter 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Learn all about the “Willis Way.” 
name in your territory and write for booklet No.1. 
























Stop wearing 
imbing up and down 
Stop making long, hot, 
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and food 
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Ask for dealer’g 

























Galesburg, Illinois 








Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafnessor defective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Druma, Thickened 
1 Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Commen Sense Ear Drums 
**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 


medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective tn the natural eardrums. They are simple 








devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are inv isible. Soft, safe and co mfortabie. 
Write today 168 page, REE »» DEAFNESS, 
giving you fi aH pa ular 


WILSON MAK DRU ™ ri o.. 
854 Later-Southerno Bidg 


incorporated 
Lot ISVILLE, KY 








ONE GALLON 


ERMO JUG 


i Every Autoist, 
Camy Fi man 
THERMO JUG tha 





Tourist, 
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U.S. or da. & ré er one hee ie 
for free NZER 
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Marshalltown, & 

















Over forty thousand successful grad 
An the business world today. Established 
1870. We prepare you for a position at 


good salary in rin civil service, 


ame secretaryship, 


— ye 
ing and account 
Book FREE, Address a j oo Matra 








CONVERT ANY GAR 


INTO A TRUCK 


with a Smith-Form-a-Truck. Price 
from $300 to $98. Terms €@50 cash, 
month without tntereat. 
Let us give you the 


now redueed 
balance #4 per 
Parts always avaliable, 
names of satisfied users of Smith- 
Form-a-Trucks, some in use for § years and still good 
for many more. Write for de scription and Iiterature, 


CONSIGNY MOTOR COMPANY 


isi4 Watinut St. Des Moines, iowa 


Kodak Films Developed Free a 





When we do your printing. 8S¢ for sample and 
price list of prints. BOONK P HOTO SUPPLY CO.,, 
Boone, lowa. Dept. A 

When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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When a tractor is used in plo 


saves man} 
less 
at lau eroct > arre 
at iower cost per acre. 


why the No. 


y dollars every season. 
expense for fuel and tractor upkeep 
Unusually light draft is a vital reason 
40 is the plow the Fordson needs. 
































wing, a saving in plow draft 
Lighter plow draft means 
more acres per day 


JOHN DEERE No. 40 


The PLOW with the SELF-ADJUSTING HITCH 


Pulls extremely light because 
of the good scouring qualities and 
high-grade construction of its John 
Deere s, its rolling landside, 

its rigid frame, its 


s, and 


bottor 
tht weight, 
iooth-running bearing 
lf-adjusting hitch, 

Watch the No. 40 at work in the 
field, and you will readily appre 
ciate how light draft it is. 

The self-adjusting hitch is an 
and exclusive feature. 
When depth of plowing is varied, 
this hitch moves automatically up 
or down to the proper line of draft. 


important 


Always without any attention 
from the tractor operator the 
hitch is correct. Bottoms run 
true and level at all depths, doing 


good work and pulling light all the 
time, 

The rolling landside on this 
plow is a great draft-reducer. Re- 
volving on a greased, smooth-run- 
ning bearing, the rolling landside 
entirely eliminates sled-like friction 
as it carries both landside and bot- 
tom friction in a rolling motion 


Does high-grade work—equip- 
ped with John Deere bottoms that 
scour and do the work the way the 
farmer wants it done. There is a 
type for every soil. 


Flexible link clevis insures even 
plowing in uneven ground — keeps 
the up-and-down action of the trac- 
tor from affecting the work of the 
plow 


New-Process John Deere steel 
in beams, braces and axles—steel 
that is extremely hard, tough and 
strong—provides an unusual com- 
bination of light weight and great 
strength. Beams are guaranteed 
not to bend or break. Frame con- 
nections are hot-riveted—no “‘give” 
anywhere. 


Be sure to see this fuel-saving, 
thorough-working plow built espe- 
cially for the Fordson. Send today 
for a free booklet describing it. A 
postcard will bring it to you. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for Booklet NF945 





have maintained over a long period of years. 
the real economy that farmers : 
member, there is a John Deere implement for practically every farming operation. 


they give in actual use 


r 
| There is a good reason for the unusual goodwill that John Deere implements 
| 
| 


That reason is the better results 
Ond in using them. Re- 








JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














115 S. Washington St. 
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the rain and dew— 





" a n threshing imme Write for 
water-proof, sun-1 | FREE 
co SeLiee og 4 so : Ss Booklet 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO 


Peoria, Hlinois 








When writing to advertisers, 


ple ase mention W allaces 


Farmer. 





WALLACES’ F. mies R, Miia F, 


thee a ruler and a judge over us? 
Wouldst thou kill me, as thou killed 
the Egyptian yesterday?’ They were 


Moses and go back to 
39, 40). It took forty 
years of discipline in the wilderness to 
fit them for the promised land. In ev- 
3 , God was with the men whom 
they rejected. Naturally, when Christ 
Him also. 


onclusion, 


ready to forsake 


bondage (verses 


, +} vy ; tad 


Stephen’s therefore, is 


that they, and not he, were the blas- 
phemer He says, in substance: You 
i ise me of blasphemy against Moses 
ind hi w. I have quoted Moses and 
the law Yet your fathers were willing 
to abs don Moses, who had delivered 
them fre bondage in Egypt, and go 


You accuse me 
received the 


back to their bondage 
of violating the law. They 
, and yet you have not 


kept it. From the days of your fathers, 


ou | e been stiff-necked and uncir- 
l ed in heart and ears, always re 
ting the Holy Spirit 
This was more than the bigoted and 
irrow-minded, conservative council 
ould stand It ceased to be a tribunal 


and be me a mob Manifestations of 
age and f iry were evident on every 
hand he onl in calm and un- 
moved Stephen Knowing what 
i o! ig, he raised his eyes to heav- 
en, in testimony of his faith, and said 
Behold, I see the heavens opene > and 
the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” That had been the bur- 


den of the teaching of the apostles for 


weeks: that the Jesus whom the Jews 
had crucified had been raised from the 
dead, and wi eated on the right hand 
ot God This statement made the mob 
more furious still. They stopped their 


ears, so that they might not hear state- 


ments which they regarded as blas- 


phemous 


In violation of their law, that a man 


could not be executed on the day of 
his conviction, nor convicted on the 
day of his trial, they cast him out of 
the city and stoned him while he was 


in Jesus in these 
Lord Jesus” (that is, 
“receive my spirit.” 
cross, prayed for 
His murderers, “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what And 
Stephen, in his dyi ing moments, echoed 
“Lord, lay not this 


testifying to his faith 
striking 
Jes is the 


words 

Christ) 
Jesus, while on the 
they do.” 


the same enix: 

sin to their charge. 
Standing beside them, watching it all 
and approving of it, was a young man 
whose name was Saul, a Cicilian, a pu- 
pil of the re Gamaliel, the fa- 
mous doctor of the law. He consented 
death, and kept watch 
men who 


” 


nowned 


to Stephen’s 
over the garments of the 
stoned him We shall hear much of 
him in time to come, but he was all 
inmoved by Stephen's defense, and his 
heart was not touched with pity at his 
Whether he had been in 
ne of the crucifix- 
ion, and whether he had witnessed the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
ost, we do not know. If so, it only 
bitter 


last words 





Jerusalem at the ti 


made his heart all the more 


against the Nazarenes 

There was no reaction after the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, as there had been 
after the crucifixion of Jesus. There 
was a deeper feeling of opposition 
among people who meant well than 
there was against his Master. And 


the one man competent to lead in this 





first great persecution of the Chris- 

ins was tl young man Saul, whose 

acher, Gamaliel, a Pharisee, had said 
when James and John were arrested 
and had a yj minary examination be- 
fore he rin “Refrain from 
these f et them alone: for if 
h our 1 o1 work be of men, it 
will be « thrown; but if it is of God, 


ve will not be able to overthrow them 





et haply ve be found even to be fight- 
ing against God.” They were beaten 
ind go, afte being charged to 
speak no more in tl name of Jesus 

\ S 8 4) A fte the death of 
stey i great persecution arose in 
Jerusalem, in which Saul was most 
prominent, which resulted in ma ot 


the Christians being scattered abroad, 


where they went about preaching the 


word. 





1921 


Thruout all his Christian life Saul 
affirmed that he had been sincere in 
his persecution of the Christians. He 
felt that he was “zealous for God,” as 
when addressing the Jewish 
mob in Jerusalem, just as they, equally 
mistaken, believed themselves to be. 
He speaks of shutting up Christians, 
both men and women, and of consent- 
ing to their death, but insists that he 
thought he was doing his duty. His 
whole life and training had tended 
to pervert his conscience. 


he said 


Tax Exempt Bonds 


A good many farmers have been ask- 
ing whether the proposal of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, that con- 
submit to the states a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the issu- 
tax-free would 
not work a hardship to the farmer. 
Farm loan bonds are tax exempt, and 
the fear has been expressed that the 
prohibition of the issuance of tax-free 
securities would damage the farm loan 

stem. 


gress 


ing of any securities, 


President J. R. Howard of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation made a 
good statement on this point the other 
day. He said that the tax-free bonds 
in the country now amount to from 


dollars. The 
property 
tax-free bonds simply 
burden onto such 
lands. Mr. Howard 


forty million 
this volume of 


twenty to 
exemption of 
in the form of 
throws a greater 
property as farm 
says: 

‘The farmer is certainly as much en- 
titled to tax-exempt securities as any- 
one else; but if all tax exemption 
could be done away with, and the farm- 
er’s bonds put on an equal basis with 
other bonds, he would be the gainer 
thereby and not a loser.” 


Testing Fields for Corn Contest 


Twelve fields, located in different 
parts of Iowa and representing various 
types, are being used to test the 
varieties of corn entered in the 1921 
lowa corn yield contest. Four rows of 
each entry were planted in five differ 
ent plots at each of the three testing 
fields of the section in which the sam 
ple was entered, making a total of fif- 
teen replications for each entrant. 

The northern section fields are lo- 
cated at the Sioux county farm at 
Orange City, the Kossuth county farm 
at Algona and the Wm. Rabe farm at 
New Hampton. 

North central fields are on the farm 
of P. M. Peterson, Cherokee; L. N. Ma 
son, Webster City, and F. A. Mead 
Manchester South central testing 
fields are located on the farms of P 
H. Johnson, Whiting, and Lon Meyers 
Williamsburg, and the agronomy farm, 
Ames, lowa. Fields in the southerr 
portion are at the farms of Ed Cozad 
Red Oak; W. F. Taylor, Murray, and 
Lester Sheureman, Mt. Pleasant. 


soil 


Grimm Alfalfa for Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have a few acres of good sc 
which I wish to put into either Grimm 
Nebraska alfalfa for pastu 
would be to use th 


) 


alfalfa or 
ing. My idea 
have trouble in keepi: 
Which kind of 
for this pu 


for hay. I 
the blue grass out. 
would you advise 
pose?” . 

Grimm alfalfa under corn belt condi- 
tions yields fully as much as Nebrask 
alfalfa and in addition has the ad- 
vantage of keeping blue grass out 
little -better than ordinary alfalfa, of 
withstanding the winters better, and of 

withstanding heavy pasturing bette 
Of course no alfalfa will withstand 
such very heavy pasturing. We su 
gest that our correspondent use abc 
ten or fifteen pigs per acre and pl 
on cutting his alfalfa at least twice 
hay. 

The only objection to the Grimm 4! 
falfa is that the,seed costs about twice 
as much as ordinary alfalfa. 


vear for 











bos ° 
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: THE DAIRY 

b Our readers are tnvited to contributé their experience to this department. Questions concerning 

, dairy management will be cheerfully answered C | 

‘ A Fly Spray for Cows Grading Cream ) a ¥ es 

; Fly sprays for dairy cows during The State Creamery Managers’ As- y : i 

7 the summer are valuable in keeping | sociation of Michigan is conducting an b Ay e ~—y aS 

i up the production of the cows, accord- | educational campaign to make cream | ay ig - as , 
ng to A. C. MacCandlish, of Iowa | grades the basis of payment. They | saree an ] © ¥ 4 pu 
State College. Not only do flies both- | prophesy that within a year the farm- al ce Ta) ‘ Jl ten) 
er the cow and cause her milk flow to | ers of Michigan will be selling their | 
slacken, but they make her restless, | cream by the grade and will be receiv- | A Missouri farmer writes: i 

L causing inefficient milking and waste ing from 1 to 4 cents more for first- **T bought a De Laval Separator and in 12 months I sold | 

“" of milk class cream than they are now receiv- $400 worth of cream, and received $150 for calves and $270 fo 

™ A mixture which will spray forty | ing for ungraded cream. pigs which I raised on the skim-milk. I can truthfully say the 

- ows for ten days, twice per day, at The recent slump in the butter mar- wind me abner oe most profitable investment I have 

* 1 cost of one cent per cow per day | ket has made it evident to creamery- sanie i gihhaie cecnacgiones 

d can be made as follows Take 4.5 men in all sections of the country that | This is not an unusual instance of what a De Laval 

. quarts of coal tar dip, 4.5 quarts of | it will be necessary to turn out a} Separator will do, and thousands of farmers have done 

d fish oil, 3 quarts of coal oil, 3 quarts | higher grade of butter, if reasonable even better. 

e of whale oil and 1.5 quarts of oil of | prices are to be received. This means, | The De Laval Separator saves the most cream and 

e tar. Mix these together and add three | of course, that cream must be deliv “peas eae ee Sere 

“2 tate ng egal gives you the greatest cash income. It provides skim- 

n pounds of dissolved laundry soap and | ered to the creamery in first-class ig r : : or 
at : oe slg: agers tea milk in the best condition for feeding calves, pigs and 
add the whole mixture to 30 gallons of | shape. | ree ie ; ; 

r lukewarm water. Mix thoroly. In a good many sections an attempt | poultry. And it gives this excellent service over the 

a This mixture will keep the cows’ | has been made by individual creamer- | longest period of time. That's why there are more 

"i coats in good condition as well as } ies to put over the proposition of buy- | than 2,500,000 in use the world over. It is the best 

is keep the flies away. Place the mix- | ing by grade. Heretofore it has al- | and in the long run the cheapest. 

mn ture in a barrel cart Two men with ways aroused so much opposition that | Easy terms can be arranged so that it will pay 

e a spray pump can apply this to the | in most cases it has been dropped. The | for itself. See your De Laval agent or write us 

y cows in five minutes while they are {| success of a program of this sort is | THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 

ly eating their feed | necessary if creameries are to turn out | =e bab eae CECAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

4 | first-class butter. roadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 

d Value of Buttermilk | i : 

3 has: dlls mkaaniiiatiins enitiaiae: | Sunflower Silage Experience Sooner or later you will buy a 

E “What is the value of buttermilk Wanted AY 

4 with corn, tankage, oats and shorts at | An Illinois correspondent writes: le Ta, e ava 

present prices?” “We filled our silo with sunflowers =“ ‘ i : 

4 Buttermilk ordinarily has a value | last fall and are well pleased with the | ‘ai Cream Separator or Milker = J 

or per hundred equivalent to 10 pounds of | experiment We think that the sun- | ia : 
corn plus 5 pounds of tankage. With flowers should be at least ninety days 7 me 
corn at 45 cents a bushel and tankage | old when put into the silo. We would | iain set al ~ o 
at $60 a ton this would give butter- | like to hear from others in the corn | 

t milk a feeding value of around 23 | belt who have been experimenting | a 
cents a hundred. In the case of pigs | with sunflower silage.” | 

nt which are recently weaned or in the It is our understanding that sun- | 

us case of animals which are being fin flowers have not proved as satisfac: | 

he ished for show, buttermilk may have tory under ordinary corn belt condi- | 

2 a considerably greater value than this, | tions as corn, except possibly for | 

of especially if the buttermilk is pas- | planting after June 10th. What do 

or teurized. our readers say? 

ng 


m Butter Profits and Losses | 


Butter prices held firm during June | which the Chicago milk producers are 















hy 








lo- and during the latter part of the month | supposed to receive for the month of | \ 
at showed a tendency to advance. The | June is probably more or less imagi- | 
rm average Chicago butter extra price for | nary. The Chicago Milk Producers’ | e a& 
at June was around 31 cents, or about 2 | Association is following the plan of / guarantee I€S awa 
cents above the May price. taking care of only a certain quantity it 
m With No. 2 corn at 62 cents a bushel, | of milk for the purpose of the milk 2 P mane 
: 7 Be W-EASE is a clean, liquid preparation of 
fla oats at 37 cents, cottonseed meal at | consumption by the city of Chicago the right consistency for applying with a 
ad, $38, oil meal at $30, and bran at $17 | and the surplus is handled by cream- : sprayer. For 20 years I have guaranteod 
; 4 3 it to keep flies off cattle and horses and in all 
ing a ton at central markets; with hay at | eries and condenseries at a much lower that time it has given absolute satisfaction to 
P $14 a ton on the farm and with labor ; price, with the result that the final é farmers the country over. It neither gums the hac 
7 a nor blisters the skin. Beyond being humane and 
rs at 24 cents an hour, the cost of pro- | price realized is much lower than the Sanitary it is profitable as well, for a herd 
: = a as ' “eel a st sprayed regularly with COW-EASE throughout 
m, ducing butter extras at Chicago, as | st ated price. The Price philosophy the fly season will yield more and better oa. 
orn measured by the ten-year ratio, was 29 | which the Chicago Milk Producers’ As- Ask your dealer for COW-EASE. If he 
ad cents for the month of June, 1921. The | sociation is working out is very inter- Tiberel trix My you, send me your order per my 
ind actual price was about 31 cents, or in | esting. As to whether or not it is 


Me Bhi. lone, 


Vice-President. 


other words, butter in June returned a | sound, time alone can tell. It would 





profit to the producer of about 2 cents 
a pound. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a June cost of produc- 
tion of around $1.21 a hundred. The 


seem, however, that the system which 
is now being used by the producers’ as- 
sociation results in paying too good a 
price to outlying dairymen and not a 
sufficiently high price to the dairymen 











CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
87 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot supply 
ou, send his name and $1.80 and I will de- 
iver prepaid, a half gallon can of COW-EASE 














































































=18 = P “a2 . e t y » 
mim actual was supposedly $2.05 a hundred, situated closer to Chicage. Of course 7 aor Cand gee. _ < ca 
t or there was a profit of about 84 cents | it is necessary in some-way to buy off —— on address as we ship the cheapest 
. a hundred. From this it would seem | the outlying dairymen so that they do ae Se Wily 
th - ‘ —— ee ee 
1 that Chicago milk producers are mak- | not absolutely destroy the market for rf —— 
rth} : =e 6 An , 1} 
hy ing an unusual profit. The $2.05 price " two or three months every year i 
pha 
{907 1908 1909 {910 i911 1912 1913 1914 1915 I916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1925 | W- AS iy 
Du i 
3 K | 
ndi- : 
ea EEPS FLies Orr CaTTLe AND HORSES i 
it ov j : 
, of se ee 
e 
d ol 9 We furnish all classes of livestock 
te ¥ j direct from the producer. Noth 
and « ing passes through the yards 
sug- SHEEP— Highest quality feeding lambs from the best western sec- 
ae if T tions. Late summer and fall delivery. 
] CATTLE— Very best quality “Sand-hill” Nebraska, Kansas and 
D] South Dakota feeders—after July 10th 
ea HOGS— Pigs with the frame to gain—Absolutely healthy. 
; Each Department tn charge of expert buyers. Let us save you maney—and make you 
1a } | money. WRITE TODAY for detalis. Address 
: } 
wice 
| { |] LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs in June of 1921 averaged | for a price equivalent to 12.1 bushels 
around $8.30, or about 20 cents below | of such corn. The value of 12.1 bush- 
the May price. Corn in June of 1921 | els of 73.9 cent corn gives $8.94 as the 
averaged around 63 cents a bushel on | corn price of hogs in June of 1921. 
the Chicago market. On the basis of | The actual price was $8.30, or there 
63-cent corn, the cost of producing | was a loss of about 64 cents per hun- 
if . , hogs delivered at Chicago in June was | dred. ; 

ih ; : around 6.93 a hundred. Evidently the A third way of looking at hog profits 

} Ah Yj, 3 transformation of 63-cent corn into | and losses is to use the English meth- 

Y, $8.30 hogs is a very profitable propo- | od of cost accounting and go back to 

a lh sition. The corn-hog ratio on the Chi- | the land, labor and machinery involved 

4 cago market during June was around | in producing the corn. Looking at the 

3.2 bushels of corn to 100 pounds of } corn-hog industry as a whole we find 

erage of about 11 bushels. It is unus- | put the average hog on the Chicago 

ual for the corn-hog ratio to be as fa- | market in June of 1921. If our 1921 
vorable as it is at the present time. corn crop is average the probabilities 
e n O ur er } Our chart continues to show a slight | are that the cost of producing hogs de- 
loss for the reason that we take into | livered on the Chicago market next 
consideration as a legitimate factor in | December will be around $10 a hun- 


Where Men Know and Buy cost of production not only the cheap | dred. Of ae ae ee farmers who 
e 








hog, as compared with the ten-year av- | that it cost at least $11 a hundred to 














| corn at the present moment but also | have produced corn them- 
L I V E Ss T O C K the high-priced corn of late last sum- | selves, but who are able to buy corn 
mer and fall. The average corn in | at much less than cost of production 
| June hogs cost 73.9 cents on a Chicago | from their neighbors, may be able to 

No. 2 basis. As a ten-year average | make a nice profit on hogs even thc 

At this world’s greatest Live Stock Fair | hogs have sold in the month of June‘ the price is as low as $7 a hundred 

practically every visitor is interested in farming and | 1907 908 1909 1910 {911i #912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 I919 1920 i92: 

breeding. To show here advertises your herds in 1 


every corner of Iowa. 
You know what an honor it is to win an award 
at this great exposition. 


$142,500 PREMIUMS 

Horses .... . . . $29,010.00 § | Bec] - + - 

Se. 6 se ote lw wl ee 3 

i. w. a- 6 6 ~~. « -« 7,600.00 

: i. ~< & woe, e° 8 5,103.00 

A Postal POU 6 «ow th 6 * 2,419.00 414° Loss Ry Cot 
Brings a Great airy, fireproof barns. 
Premium List Every convenience for you. ote 


IOWA STATE FAIR] Foe 


August 24— September 2 


Live Stock Entries Close August | 


A. R. COREY, Secretary DES MOINES AS 
Steer Profits and Losses | 


| 
THE AUTO- OILED AERMOTOR Fat cattle in June of 1921 averaged the range cattle which are reported tc » 


A Real Self- Oiling Windmil A year's oupply of $8.20 a hundred, or about 30 cents a | be in unusually good condition for this 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always cuary aormes - hundred lower than in May. The heavy | time of year. It is to be anticipated 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully ‘n | fat steers which were marketed in that the heavy fat cattle will begin to \ 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every Lae Tees June of 1921 at Chicago were fattened | command their accustomed premium 


$ 409 Gain r Cw 4 











































































































































































a 
bearing. The sh: st heer oni il. The = le gear a in ae 2 BS on corn which cost 64.1 cent per | over the lower grades of cattle some t 
oil in a tightly enc fear case. riction and wear ICG pa _ ~ 9 | . . 
: es she a Chicago No. 2 basis. As | t > during the l > ‘ : - t 
are practically eliminated. , bushel on hicago No . basi As | time during the latter p wrt of the sum 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only On an average of ten years it has required Bena Aside from the possible competi : 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have € the value of 82.3 bushels of such corn } tion from the better grades of range : 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. to convert the feeder weighing 1,000 cattle, the most discouraging feature ° 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor } oe ’ +} — ling December into a | of tl . nt ituati is th: bus z 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well —— Towers are pounds ne preceding December mto a | ne presen ituation is that busi = 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor Strength 1,300pound fat steer % the June | ness conditions in the east seem to be ' 
Write today AER Chicago Des Mecines mark ‘ sm her 00 i lit wonree for ti Mine re 
market. Last December a 1,000-pound | just a little worse for the time being ; . 
Sor Circular. MOTOR co. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland : on . . , ’ , ae 
ne coun 5 - feeder cost $71 and the total cost of a At any rate the New York stock mar n 
1,300-pound fat steer finished in June | ket continued during June the decline PB 
* r . } . P : ( 
| was around $124.40. The seiling price | which began in May. This decline in 
SCHRADER | was $8.20 a hundred, or $106.°0 a head, | New York stocks may be a purel W 
| or there was a loss of about $17.80 per | speculative drive, but nevertheless for ( 
is 
UNIVERSAI | head the time being business men are con 
| 


The cattle feeding situation seems to | siderably depressed by it for they have ° 
VALVE CAPS be improving slightly, altho there are | been in the habit of regarding the New la 
indications that the medium weights of | York stock market as a barometer « , 
cattle which are in medium flesh will | some value. We can not help but feel L 
ineet considerable competition during | however, that the worst of the situ: 
late July, August and September from | tion is past. 


















The NorTarie.o BIN 1907 1908 1909 1910 Iii 1912 1913 19N4% 1915 191e 1917 1948 1919 1920 192! to 
ano ComBinarionCORN CRIB , | a ‘ oar - 
ry heet metal, cata] og and B30F Yayn per Stee r | 
Cas hs Lo ae 





new low 1 
Northfield on Co., 116 Nico St.,Northfield,Minn.§ | 
































Add Sas me ae - ee x 
| GRAIN BINS | Pi a ae ig | : 


























































































































eo e ‘ y 
cei of Your Tires far 
Steel Grain Bins. Highest quality . 
Lowe st prices A few ce oe rt —- V alve Caps are an essential part of the ¥ 
of capacity pays for one card wi Tire Valve Stem. They should always lo2tioss ber $F : 
bring you full description and prices he used to keep fore in matter from B (ej pOSS per 2/é€er ; 
entering the mouth of the Valve Stem 
Angie tron Posts— Made of springy Now come packed in handy metal boxes | | be F | ™ I 
steel. Painted with best linseed oil am tn @ tae | 207 | j= oR 
paint. Low prices. Write for samples | na T + ere 
PRICE S 10% | 
Galvanized Steel Roofing—Cheape: PRICE, 40 CENTS A BOX | | eel | | e1 
than for many years! Write for con At r dealer's or ae | JO i | 4 — 
plete catalog and free samples } i steij 
. ’ SCHRADER'S SON, Inc., me | i. D 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works Brooklyn, N. Y. = | to | | Wir 
g i 
510 S. W. 2d St, Des Moines, lowa — j rain 
Swen sete = ee | | L£ ee | } 
| 0 . ° - atta 
- HARVESTER Sc? sine.ce Ur, F ; + +— laid 
Baik « pee "I AN, Patent Attorneys | Ep PROBE Oe vod boree« 1 ehock | Gorn , ™ | 1 erc 
701 Crocker Bide. bo > —— fodder tleing attachment fina nd suet movery tat PREF showing 607 : A | | i of t 
recker &. Des Moines, Iowa picture of Harvester. Process Harvester Co., Salina, sas | 4 
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| Fresh From the Country 





saw crops grow 
last four weeks is already bloom- 


plowing corn the 





ing to market.—H. 















































length A number of horses died, being 
overcome with heat. Pie crop fair. Some 
cattle on hand yet.—J. H toyer. 


ILLINOIS. 

McDonough County, (w) Il, June 10.— 
We have had a beautiful rain here, just 
the amount we needed. Never saw a bet- 
ter prospect in [llinois at this time of 
the year fer crop of corn and wheat 
Corn far advanced and in idea condition. 
Perfect stand everywhere and doesn’t 
look as if anything were working on it. 
All the farmers report the presence of 
lots of ants, as tho we might expect root 
effects Oats fair prospect. Timothy 
meadows fair Clover good but short. 
Apples, apricots, peaches, cherries a total 
failure One-fourth crop of strawberrie 
—Charles FE. Wallace, 

Logan County, (c) UL, June 16.—We 
are having it pretty wet here in spots, 
and it makes it hard to get the clover hay 
put up Wheat is nearly ready to cut I 
expect some of the farmers will start this 
week yet; most everybody will be at it 
the first of next week Most of the corn 
looks fine There is some that has not 
been crossed yet, but the most of it is 
cleaned up in fine shape We are plow- 
ing the third time to get it out of the 
vay of harvest There is quite a lot of 
red rust on the wheat, and it may make 





it ripen pretty fast Oats are a little 
short, but are heading out well Spring 
pigs are doing finely F. J. De Jarnette 


Clark County, (e) UL, June 17.—Som¢ 
local showers and enough moisture in 
places, but some places very dry Corn 
is looking fair. Oats will be light. Wheat 
harvest has con need Hay very light 
—David Montgomery 








McLean County, (c) Ill, June 17 
Crop prospects in central Uhkinois were 
never better Weather is hot, and there 
is some apprehension lest t develops 
in wheat and oats. Corn is growing very 
fast; farmer uy well along in cultivat- 
ing, and corn fields are wel! cleaned of 
weeds First crop of alaflfa has been 


put up Heavy showers have fallen here 
ind there and have amounted to cloud- 


bursts in certair calities around us 








Oats looking fin i promise a vood 
yield un rust affects the crop. Acre 
age of wheat light »oks fine, but rust 
is reported Cor 54% cent oats 313 
cents today Considerable grain shipped 
recently; farmers reluctant to ll, but 
need money V Hi. Boies 

Rock Island County, (nw) Tl Tune 23 

Corn is looking fine; people busy plow 
ing it the last tims is it is almost too 
tall to plow 1 good stand and unusually 
clean Weather dry; have had no wet 
days, and work i well along Clover 


hay mostly made not a very heavy crop 
Wheat and rye will be ready to cut in 
about a week. Not many cattle on feed at 
present A large amount of corn on hand 
—J. W. Bailey 


MISSOURI. 
Randolph County (n) Mo., June 24.— 
A good rain last night, which was very 


much needed Wheat cutting about fin- 
ished; all up in good shape Corn over 
the third time ind growing fast. Some 
few chinch bugs Oats will be ready to 
cut next week Clover cutting in prog 
ress Eggs 16 cents, hens 18 cents W 


H. Bagby 
Nodaway County (nw) Mo June 14 





Have had some very hot weather; over 
90 degrees for more than a week Hay 
will be very light hers Small grain looks 
very good ‘orn is extra good so far this 
Se on; some r plowing second and 





third time now Looks like 1 mall potato 





crop here Have bee having several 
local showers but doesn't wet down 
much Fair pig crop: very few colts 
Not much stock on feed fest of ho 
would not net over $7 Some corn st 
for 55 cents. No oats. Hay $12, eggs 15 
cents W F. Kennedy 

Knox County (ne) Mo June 22 
Wheat being cut good crop and small 
acreage Some chinch bugs in oats, also 
rust Meadow light Corn good: large 
acreage, fine stand All healthy A good 
many sheep going to market Farmers 


badly discouraged over wool prices. Eggs 
16 cents, butter-fat 20 cents, hens 17 
cents. Plenty of rain so far. Corn never 
looked better.—W. E. Callihan 


NEBRASKA 
Dodge County (e) Neb June 22 











Cloudy and a gentle rain Wheat about 
ready to harvest. A beautiful crop. Corn 
cultivated a second tin and clean and 
growing rapidly Pasture 1 
cattle doing well, Hay will ; 
hay land has beer plowe 
growing of cor nd whea 
1 e of pig no disea 
well Farmers have not had 
nm cor is they wished to r 
( I re of field worl David 
Brown 
Holt Co (n) Neb J 1 Sec 
ond cul tior ‘ £ era } 
euttinge of lfalfa ir t | rop below 
nor 4 Yr ; ’ ¢ i r ; 
condition 90 ( t Bottom hay good 
upland hay will need more rain to in- 
sure good croy Acrea of sorghum 
above normal Corn about two week 


late; free of weeds and growing very 
fast; stand good. Rye looks good and in- 
dications are fine for good yield Kees 
15 cents, butter-fat 23 cents. No change 
in local market for grain.—Alex. R. 
Wertz 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., June 15.— 





(17) 937 








Bow River trrigation Project 
in Southern Alberta 





IRRIGATED 200,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
on the North American continent, situated in a 
district famous for soil and a This is a 

real chance for the young ambitious farmer t 

a country wher » PRODU CTION s HIGH 


FARMS and LAND PRICES are I Wr for fur 
ther information to 


on the CANADA LAND & IRRIGATION CO., Ltd, 


come to 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 














Western Canada 
Offers Health and Wealth 


and has brought contentment and happiness 

to thousands of home seekers and their fami- 
lies who havestarted on her FREE +. 
or bought land at attractive prices. They have 
established their own homes and secured pros- 
perity and independence. In the great grain- 
growing sections of the prairie provincesthere 
is still to be had on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
flax also in great abundance, while raising 
horses, cattle, sheep ae hogs is equaily 
oroltabio. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
Canada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
Healthful | timate, 8 good neighbors, churches, 

schools, elephone, excellent markets 
and shipping facilities. The climate and soil 
offer inducements for almost every branch of 
agriculture. The advantages for 


Dairying, Mixed Farming ty 
and Stock Raising \ 


make a tremendous appeal to industrious 





settlers wishing to improve their circum- 
stances. For certificate entitling you 

to reduced railway rates, illustrated 
literature, maps, description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, 

katchewan, Alberta and Bric P 
tish Columbia, etc., write yn FP N 


A. E. PILKIE . De @ Steines, towa ‘fq 


Room 200, Bee Bidg. ; 

R. A. GARRETT St Paul, Minn, 

311 Jackson St Y ry 
Authorized Agent, Dept. of tom ration! Cc 

and Colonization, Dominion nada 








North Dakota 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


The land of opr ortunity for you rth 
Dakota offers you a « i 
which have not been inf n r 1 get 
this land on easier terms than you can rent land 
of equal value in the older communities 











lan 





The richest soil on the continent by Govern- 
ment analyeis & sur y iv igorating « nate; 
good schools and roade, and six hundred billioa 





tons of native coat 
Write today for free information. No cost 


and no obligation adress 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

















YOR SASBBK—655 acres fine Red River bottom 
k alfalfa land; 450 acres in cultivation, balance 
timber; all tiilable, surface level; 8 barnes 60x80; 7 
small houses hog proof fencing ) miles from a 
ge Situated in McCurtain county, Oklaboma 
MRS TEY B. PASCHALL, 208 Oklahoma Bidg., 
oma City, Oklahoma 


FOR SALE 


120 Acre farm in Adams County, Ohio. Good roads 
Telephone and mall delivery Fine bome for some 
one with emal! capital Write for terms and pboto 
graph. G T SNYD ER, Oregon, ae linois. 
MPROVED 160 acres, west central Minn 
Extra good soil; fine crops, including alfalfa, 
clover and timothy Bulldings nearly new, tnclud- 
ing silo All information and terme upon application 
to OWN ER, Bi x 244 Appleton, Minn 


FOR SALE Bae ad suburbs 


Consult O. B. ZANTZINGER 912 Tenth 8t.. N. W 
Washington, D. ¢ 














pes, Vicinity of 








OCATEin wea ¥ Western a York, 
4 where Westerner make good rite 
YORK FAR M AGE NCY, Westfield, N . 
( Lov ER, Alfaifa, Sugar Bee 
Owner's price Kasy terms Sul 
GESILL T bief River Falls, Minnesota 
FOR SALE Cit y and acreage property 
good location—fine improve 
ments. J. A. ROSS Moumouth _ilinots 














Corn looks fine ind it 1long 
than usual at this time of abou 
90 per cent is crossed fir 


but are a little thin, due to late freezes 
Wheat is a 


and esisiaie will be in the shock the 4tl! 





1 Week earlier than usual 


All first cutting of alfalfa put up Have 
} I 

had plenty of rain, but most of it was in 

local shower AMO K. Gramlicl 





Faribault Cou Mint 5 a 
Cor I mad ipid progre ind is 
iba te da € t l i The 
tand is excellent > t it f places 
| e been too et Lat it ir 
heading J are getti Vv rank Some 
rs died d t} rece! he wa 
Very fe farms ¢ hand t ; 





Franklin County (ec) Ka June 17 
Looks now like ¥ re goin to have 
some good harvest weather Some wheat 
is already in the hock; heads are very 
short, and looks like about a 12 or 15- 
bushel yield. Oats are ripening also, and 


haying is on, and it looks like an 18-hour 
day was not long enough for the farmer 
Rust hit the wheat, but it was red rust, 
so it is not so bad Have not heard of 
any threshing so far.—F. D. Everingham 





| FARMS FOR LESS MONEY 


In the Famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
fairy and orchard farm of 
climate, ac 1 roads, best 


Blue-grass stock 
10 to 1,000 acres 
of schools, che ap le 





750 acres hig) city; yearly 
men 

and high 
arge barn, 
| Owner 





dead 000 
Write for farm bargains that will make you money 
and good homes 
Ww. T. Birmingham, Winchester, Va. 
Buy a Virginia Farm Now |; oer 6 fe, eee 
buy a farm in Vir- 
ginia. Prices are reasonable. You can grow fine crops 
of corn—all grain and grass crops Types of sotl es. 
pecially adapted to fruit growi ng O; portunitt es for 
dairying unexcelled. Virginia offers more advantages 
to the farmer than any other State—-vartety of soll, 
mild winters, long growing season. Why farm where 
you can grow only two or three crops and be far away 
from good markets, when youec row a variety of 
crops in Virginia and be near great consuming mar 
kets’ Healthiest climate in America, free tre ™m dis- 
astrous storms. Write now for Hand Book ete 
G, W. KOINER, Commissioner of Agriculture, Ri CHMOND, PViRGINLA 








ALABAMA YOUR REAL OPPORTUNITY 


be “"Lime A. rp Bole’ f ruth offers 
unusual Oppo e care and liwe 
stock farmer 
Montgomery county, Alabama, {s the only section 

















of the Lime Land Bel t that wonde ym - 
bination of splendid roads tk. nh iitties, 
stocKyards and mark lance pure 
water, a low tax rate A great system of consol 

idated rural schools will make g¢g 1 on a- 


romery tarn Wr ‘A Carpet of Green 
1 Sec. Chamber of Con aes bDiv.s 
Montgomer y. Alab 


18,000 Acres Kansas Gorn Land 


At $25 an Acre 











mé 1 

& prod tly lan near t 

t vo ri Ta * your 

\ w to feed ther lf you 

t An 8 vy and ¢ y« his land 

in any quantity, from a urter BE n to 18,000 
acres in one body 

WE. Mackay, 1 ISL SL, Des Motmes, La, 


FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Class Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 
Mu rood herd of ca Farm ta well tmproved 
Jasper « y va, land, nea vt 
Ww te Immediately 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON LYNNVILLE, IOWA 
IRRIGATED ALFALFA LANDS 


Growing alfalfa, grains, sugar beete heat 
eoll Unfalling water sur y Great vulies Goueuel 
ing. On rallroad Very healthfu Good markets 
Fine opportun f ans in 





rmere ¢ 













dairying, gattie H ave 80 acre farme tn 
crops, fair ‘T rice 8100.00 
to $125.00 p lands in older communittes 
sell at double thts price rerma reasonable No 
trades Write owner . 
Karl Warren, Kiverton, Wyo. 
425 acres—275 acres heavy plow land in high estate 
lity, 150 acres timber { 9d 9 room t ne, large 


n, other outbulldings, a 7 





t n good condition; good 
wells On good gravel road two good market towns 
Two lakes on place, one has fine but undeveloped 
summer resort site of 160 rods timbered shore line on 
farm. An exceptionally gc producing farm and 
will sell at right figure. For further information, 
write JOHN ATKINSON & SON, Cassopolia, Mich 


80 ACRES 














Seven miles from splendid town, on good roads, all 
sinvott 1 level black land, no rock, 50 acres under 
plow, 40 acres ready to be putin wheat, one and half 
story 6 room house, fair condition. Barn 40x52, 16 
foot posts Small orchard, two wells Near two 
great oll poole jelieve it to be oll proposition 
Splendid farm Price @6,800, €1,000 cash, balance long 
time. Come quick For sale by owner Address, 


Lo k Box 45, lola, Kansas 


Rich, Productive Soil 


Labor; climate; good health; shtppine facilities; 
wide-awake truck growers’ assoctat These have 
guarauteed success for farmers here for yeara 
There is room for others Four crops annually 
Folders sent on request Your requirements solic 
ited. LAKE REALTY CO - Beaufort 8. ( 





EXCHANG We own five soni farms and one 
EB viock — in Clay and Buena 
————— nties, lowa will 
sell any two aa ac aia value and take 
income property or cheap land as first 
payment — ny dhe good terms on balance. 
A w JON KS, terson, lowa 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 








I a OOD cut-over land, «!\t loam, clay 
ibso either sandy nor gravelly close to 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of the 
dairy country You deal directly with the owners 
no agents and no commissions Kary me. Also 
improved fart Write for map and B klet No, 9 
Nortt | Waster] umber Co., Land Dept., Stanley,Wie 








OWA farms for sale or trade. i have seven 
very fine lowa tar.ne well improved for sale or 
trade. These farms are in the good partof Iowa, well 
mproved, will trade for any tht ng worth the money 
Farm mortgages preferred Tell me what you have 
and size farm you want. Also have very fine farm in 
So. Dak. for trade. Chas. Brannon, Waterloo, Lowa. 
IDAHO. RED CEDAR. Life-time Axplit fence 
poste. Kound corner or gate posts: also telephone 
poles, al! sizes and lengths. For attractive pricea, 
write F. D. WILSON, Bonners Ferry, Idabo. 








WALLACES’ FARMER, July 1, 1921 
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General Price Outlook German prices on a gold basi 2|¢ 

PRE i ORMAT ee : mer! } martet te ee mst | 3 | y mer provabiy 

6til t sc ae OEE dex ‘ flected by Bradstreet my ce Dy | "i$ The follc bly was passed early in June 

“pri r ormer ws ere 8 pe ai aid index number | § a z centag "at tn table gives data as to per 

. : j os l ‘ ‘ pre-war eee a as (| . Be ) en-yeé verave f ‘ “a 

ae ror int t spams ‘ ial ‘ I - Clover No. 1— | Oo Mio and prices as th ni a ave rage for receipts 
mal price of corn on I yre- war index number was 135 per cent. Foreign | “Last week | __ | 2nd prices as they have provailed week by 
wee! ‘ ‘ ; vie low as United &t gold average fully as Week atl iienten aie “ig 1920, to date: ; 
it is 44 ta oe ate h ( el As ed States prices, and their Alfalfa bl acne ee eee of average.) 
is ne ‘ tO cade ager gc lets ‘ort . ave declined from th 3 “peer oice ————SSSSS 
aith« pane be ! But last summer almost as panes high of Last week at — 
per cent of pre-w elling for 7% American prices. 7 : ly as have Week before j “ ee | 
rates c x ae price, freight . w- here ie now in cir- | Alfalfa. No. 1 i * 6 eo 
7 ; ‘ are 196 per cent of culation in the United §S I we Dx | 
Pventua freight 1 . gs ~ pre-war, | nent ak snack: deoe : States 161 per pa week = 2% § 
must come closer es and corn prices , 1oney per capita as be- eek before Bai ae 4 
: together fore the war. Alfalfa, Standard o} | $a | $F Sa 
—_—_—___ Last week = ae | So] on | 85 
CATTLE pe-wnand tai ’ Week before “+0003 hee ney | June 3 to 10 , mw. 
agit . 7 e-1 Pircnorenn panos | The Week’s Markets Alfalfa, No. 2- ++ e+ +[13.50/16.25 | June 10 ed 17 io 108 127 
‘ < . norn ar eae Last week ee | Tune 1745 81. 5 15} 106} 129 
y i seni Gano i | ‘ __ CATTLE. Myce eae. pei 9.50 12.50 Soma Sh ke Sele 3 .-{ 127] 110] 187 
f aaa ——. | Oat Straw -+«| 9.50/12.50| fa 1a 8 a ee 
feed . tf j i op Last week | gt } | July 8 to 15 : } 92| 78! 130 
cutters tockers and feeders ar a __ Week _befors Bape |e 2 12.50 | July 15 to 23 i 136] 118) 130 
line t f ed t : eee oe - - as 7 | 8.50}... . ./12.50 July 23 to 30 Sy ily 108} 109 133 
the cheap | t, «aby; : t of « to GR i. — July 30 to A coe we | 106) 118} 130 

HOGS—H - } r § F = = Ai, August 6 a 6 } 126] 116) 129 
hos “peat els aiaten “aie a. f E = 5 j eres (ee a a eee ise 116} 129 
, = 5 per t, and | _ \ (3) vj | > August 20 to 27 : ; ft 112! 130 
SS 4 ) per cent of pre-war | — ed. and heavy wt. beef r 3 August 27 to Sept. 3 107/107) 127 
<a : natior t steers (1,1! ibs. uf c C | c September 3 to 10 101] 109) 129 
heavy hoge is less than it has : Choice and prime P | | ; © a ca = September 10 ro 7 | 91| 81! 131 
« 1 it! been for | Last week } } | S £ & = | September 17 t a4 89} 99| 140 

( eu} 5.¢ 2 = oe ee , » a |} 93} 9| 

SHEEP AND WOOL— t Goo: 8.38] 8.8 | | 6|é& | 5 é | “et ay ee | 83] 98 ise 

ent niset’ i 700K See 1 84-8 ctober 1 to 8 3} 
~y A tg dd Last me ee "| Gorn, No. 2¥ —— | G& | October 8 to 18 .1...5255] 81; 84| 137 
hos oY bone melt , eo ‘ f ) Last we Hl Octo ~ 1 i ia . 80) 81 B 
— I < ‘ 1 -wal e. a « Sh sAst week ee 62 = = ctober 15 to 22. | wal 1) 139 
CHICAGC elas } 1.83 | Week before ..| .62 55 4 October 22 to 29 22......] 744 88} 143 
‘ ) RAIN , P F ‘ ee} er ie 7 | Corn No. 3Y “ 6% | October 29 to Nov a | 74] 89 124 
of j ae ec ‘ Week before 7 7.58] 7.30 | Last week .. | oe canveiinen Bito 4h 4 57/61! 126 
Bor I : Comn 1.88) 7.35 | Week before ..|......|...... DA) 65 Novemhber 12 to 19 ... 86 64) 132 
arthe 1 Laxgt ai | Corn, N« ams tee ) 5214 November 19 to 26 85 93] 123 
crop is 0: hosel Week before . 6.63| 6.38 | Last week . eS tenon cone Bag Age pias Mi Mi IRE 
normal. v it 2 per cent above Light weight beef steers (,16) 6.09 Week before 1 December 3 to 10 ; fc 83; 100 
: ere the corn ere (1,1 ibs. dowr ie } Oats, No. 2\ sis 1% December 1( - 30 89/ 100 
cent , j ll pe down) 2W 2 r 10 to 17 | 
ove nor cali Ses Choice ar Last week December 17 a ees 101 88! 93 
26 \. ‘ cro} ; and prime { veek . g ie ‘ iber 17 to 24... ani 997 
we per cent e cart r of Last ; for Week befor | SB Al-+e-o-] STB) .38 December 24 to 31 i § v7) 92 
into the new crop & ; se ; cor None “et eed : RR g 48 Barley fore . 1 ae wel ae January race 7" } 88| 97 94 
arger than us : 5 z per cent Medium and good 6 9.{ 8.53 Last week esi! | | January 7 to 14 eens 100} 94 91 
et Semen Sloans a of oats 46 per | : vo ag 1 pt - “ge Nir te +4, | January 14 to 21 re . | ae 110 = 

FAR a -~ <- e hefore 4.44 ‘ 7.44 Wheat. No. 2 ha eli) | January 21 to 28 tis +4, 25) 92 

“ny ates IN PRICES—Be« se of the | Commo if 8.16] 7 eer sgt hard) : | January 28 to Feb. 3. } ee 104) 89 
a freight rates and , | se T - | : 1.32% |1.2 1 14, | February 3 wil : 118 90 
1 high handling I Wer * Week before d A ebruary s 4 10 .. € : 
charges, the tern Scaidinen sien ng ~ mec hgh eo de 6.25| ¢ sai —— _before ../1.43%4|1.3 14746 /1.32 Salomney 46 4 i? ae 21) 115, 86 
pcert na are ? \ . f 7.0 a9 a _ — Ne aya - . ‘ C | = 
deceptive, and we therefore quote loca Butcher cattle— { 1 6.33 FEEDS Fe bruary 17 to 24 | 991 104 87 
elevator grain prices 500! Heifers | : = February 24 to M << ; 
: prices as a percentage of > } : : Marc _* March 105! 101 94 
pre-war normal. Jowa elevat L, week . o wit aie | = | March 3 to 10 .... 106} 6 
about 4 ante *« : vators quoted uk befora ..___.. 0.1 6.25| 5.73 ce ott & | March 10 to 17 ‘ an 111| 93 
oniv 72 1 ror <Or last VEC or Cows 3 y 6.30) 6.50) 5.83 - = = 7 March 17 to 24 at eee D4 99) 90 
x . . per cent of pre oO “a | . | ss oe ~ March 24 to 31 oo bod ant 86 
at le e] t ere 27 cents. or 69 , svilbe 20! 5.13] 4.63 ite aw a e c March 31 to April 7 pf 39 81 
per cent of pre-war ite At Bulls ‘ ) 38) 4.8 . BY : s -y April 7 to 14 ; 84) 84 80 
minal market anra. 2 . dete ; ee res {ears j | | Ls © + } BI April 14 to 21 ...... a! 108} 78 
railroads, railroad workmen nd _ ‘ Canner and cutter cows LAO} 5.5) 6.58 Bran " | sv n — a 28 to May 6. ‘ 88 | 102] 7 
an tral T ’ . | ay 13 , 9 8} 2 
— are still charging was cee Last ms el ee a 2751 2.631 2.55 pan meek 17,25113.50114.25124 00| May = = 7 — ‘ ; 99] 95) 72 
eR r } ” re WW eek efore © Ff «-90 petTore 7 FnI15 nO) aelo | - . coe aoa 9) { 
ates for their services, but the farmer Feeder s ; » ashe 4 2.75) 3.00) 2.63 Shorts 17.50) 15.00)14.75/24.00 May 27 to June & Ai 90) 73 
receives scarcely pre-war normal for ane <i t 7 Last week 17 June 2 to 9 : fet 71 68 
' = ‘ . i ( . a we K 7.0 ter orlo . by ee | { j he 
the labor which he sells in the form of } pit Aes Ibs. up) ; | Week before 17 a “ae 14.25 28.00) June 9 to 16 “e afl 104) 70 
erase | Week befora .. -+| 6.88) 6.88) 6.75 Hominy Feed 7.50)17.50/14. 75] 28.00) June 16 to 23 ReaD, a 1471 112) 71 
OTHER FARM PRO ‘ » I Mediun 800-1.000 Iba )—? c.2 7.18| 7.13 Last week ort ] | for the ens! —— as 7] 124) 72 
; 9DUCTS—Butter is 123 | 2 1 (800-1,000 lbs. )- amie. 6 27.50)... oe Of For the ensuing week the ten-year 
er cent, cotton 19 pe ant al oo ast week et ee eek before 24 6! hy cad me erage has beer 04 ‘ -year av- 
iano as Ooh Oe ee anaes ind clo- | ee ee eee | 6 5 6.68) 6.45 Oil Meal (o. p.) | ee 126.00) 437,900 hogs a, 140 hogs at Chicago, 
is 154 per cent el at Toledo as. : 6.75) 6.80) 6.85 Last week... ./31.50/ 52 ( price of $11.73. If w poate and a 
t n - 28.00] ' f we figure ; 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 92 r + ‘ oe Cc pane before. ./31.50)... 22.50) | of 120 per cent of the te ppt ag Pl 
- ‘ er ,<ct ww . j ) se vi * . a Je é age 
pre-war normal, rib siden + “gr qe wr, ME sn xaee kode | 5.751 5.75) 5.30 “ty ed (41 | | | | gee ge we get 144,888 at Chicago Bes | 
sent. smoked } < are 92 per WOOK DOTOTO 6006 s060% | 5 95] 5.88 gp per cent)— | | j | 525,48 0 at the eleven markets. If the oa 
ee : - <ed bacon is 142 per cent and ( ows and heifers- 95) 5 5.68 Last week... ./88&.00| } is 75 per cent of the ten-yez s = ne price 
moked ham is 186 per cent Packers Last week | 4 ag} a | _, Week before. .|38.00| get $8.80 as the answe ee 
continue to make money on the high -e Week befor seceeeee! 4 38 4.1 4.30 rankage— ‘ { nswer. 
grades of pork produc a aan Saas — ec | — . 4.38] 4.38) 4.33 Oe week....1...../42.801 | } 

5 aoa the lower grades _ — __—*MOGS. PO cd before 42.50] } | STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 
UTURES—September corn is 90 per cent Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ie ea SK Be Feet -wneir } } | The first things noticed ab / 5 fay 
of pre-war, December corn 96 per cent | a week ...ee. ccovse! 8.20) 8.58) 8.42 Weak hatore..1. 7 oe roves 127.50 | fested with stomach eee ao ae sat 
July oats are 82 per cent, Septembe ~ | Medi eek before .........) 7.3% | 7951 7.45 —SQuotatio: re. .|.....|..-.-|..-+-fee- 127.5 and lack of thrift I Ss are dullness 
oats are 93 per cent; July Pera: +4 — (200-250 Ibs.)— | 4-90) ¢.49 all ee at Des Moines in ton lots, comes pale, as d t zater the skin be- 
per cent, September wheat ~% 110 I er Wee ween steers eeees 8.66) 8.43 et SORNOR, Se: SEE. ; and eyelids ; hr’ hn <a os oo 
C rec" ge cae pat . at 18 22 eek before ..... oe ol wee | : 8, th is due i seal 
or J aly yy" is 93 per cent, Sep- |} cient (150-200 Ibs.)- 55| 8.0% | 7.63 LIBERTY BONDS. ment of the blood from all Pos. pete a 

ember iar is 92 per cer ‘ July sides ast we ek j } a an “ habit of the : -sucking 
are 92 : : it, July sides 4 eee ere es | 4( 70! 7.3 a f the worms. Infested “ep ¢ 
are $92 per cent, September a 96 a Week bef | 8 40) 8.70) 7.35 é y ; we sheep also 
» Hept ver sides 96 p vefore . "Tl 765! 8.02 may have a sv " ‘ an 
cent. On the basis of Septe ma wil A. ry | Light lights (130-150 ibs ++} 7-65) 8.03} 7.60 | | na. Signin Ra velling under the jaw known 
heavy hogs at Chicago next Ss a athe , Last wee eit aig aes on 8.65! 83 | © a enediat -f babs x : 
will sell at $7.49, On the basis of Sep- | 8 Week before ......... NIL} Poe) 233 =e ‘a anaes te infection is spread _by 
tember rib hen ow ett a - of Sey a) Smooth, heavy packing | 7.98) 7 53 | = P ; € oy rong of infested sheep The 
‘ s tl ll sell ¢ 7 82 we (260 1 | FES . paras : : 
meaeelyes Feceqpettber : i we ut $7.82 BC ws (2 0 Ibs. up)— | 4 $ BE of the parasites in the droppings 
good demand for smoked | Last week @ aie a hatch out, and the y pings 
meats, hogs especially light hogs, will | Week before .........| . as : 08} 7.47 U. S. Lib } Ay | are microsco ic i gga Mg which 
probably sell decidedly above the awioen Rough packing s¢ ws *(200 | 6.9: 7.60) 6.63 Last a 4%'s, Becond— | a hee blades ond én = — thea crawl up grass 
as indicated by lard and rib futures = ep) ik | Week be fc mt ae pe ea 1$100.00|386.74 | they graze yi * swallowed by sheep as 

RAILROAD RATES ees il f Last week | ek Gee U. 8 : PTD sccccessccces ee | 86.72 7 . . n the stomach the w 
Seine ann Oe —Freight rates on Week be a $Oneesenes 6 75) 7.78! 6.50 ‘cm Liberty 4%'s, third— | . 5.72 become mature in about three week ona 
“te geting cats from Towa to Chicago are Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 6.00) 7.15) 5.75 Wee WEEK ceeeseeesecares | 400.001 91.30 | th¢ fourth stomach, or renne s,s 

396 per cent of pre-war normal, and on | Last week steps U Oe NETS 02 \ O14 fested sheep or ] gig eins tn: B gtinetl 
: ‘ a —, Ss i Lunt COK 2 cece | 9 Ns aeter tet seerersessliseeens ’ > sheep or k , aca 
cattle and hogs 170 per cent. The av- | Week before ae oe aoe eee 8.25 Ry Sigg 4%’s, fourth— | 46 | after death, the ed Bee Saseuen seen 
erage railroad workman gets $1,680 a Stock pigs— eeeavesclecces | 7 70} Week pee oe ee ccececsescess | 100 00 86.88 seen eauirmin en . »mach worms can be 
year, as compared with $800 i A i peg | U8 V DOTOTE ..ccccevcees | 86. = ent g about, slender, reddish in 
200 per cent of pre ae r . 5 3 14, oF Week before ....... 8.00}.... ‘| 7.83 : L ° beac A 4% ’'s— oe): oe 6.92 | <s about an inch long 

~ *-war normal € | 7.75 27 wast wee | satisfs ; : 

INDUSTRIAL. PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 7 <a eee: Bie oy ARR 100.00} 98.38 | if saa te tee Pema sn Maceagern 

168 per cent of pre-ws : “Eiadasian of Vikaste ie _---| 98.34 ; syringe gsc 7, is 2 

‘ -war, coke is 10 . — Mat ; — 1 98.3% on y i - S say, is a 
cent, copper 81 per cent, aoe Bec 033 ae Hy ‘— A. tale | mature Nov. Ne Iba be Second 65's fn ‘wat mn re "A ae un = Sape. Snee 
per cent, lumber 142 per cent and ae, edium to prime— | | | Nov. 15, 1927; third _ but are callable water. A dose which has been f 
<P me . Last ree 4 ’ ; 4%'s mat satisfacto hia ound 
land cement 175 ad Port ABt WEEK .....eceeee, | 9.50110.42110.25 | 1888: f - ature Sept. 15 ry is 100 mils. (ab 
, 75 per cent Ww ' . | 0.42/10.25 ; fourth 4%'s m ’ ncaa 8s. (about 3 ounce 
FARM-HAND WAGES—W ” _ — DOTETO ccvcenccs 110.25110.38] 913 | but are callable O ature Oct. 16, 1938, for yearling and older shee d one) 
h : ages of farm- mbs, culls and common | | 4%'s mat ct. 15, 1938; Victory much for lambs th p, and half as 
ands in Iowa in 1921 are evidently sant week ..... | 6.021 eget eng | able June 15 1922 20, 1928, but are oall- | To make this s ; tion months old or older 
going to average around $25 : Neek before daar ” ; «8 , : s solution, dissolve ; 
. - 25 a mor © ncccscess 00 "FE 9 ‘ , one-fourth 
lower than in 1920. Indications are a. Yearling wethers, medium | LOH Cee SSS eral “ rege sulphate in one pint of 
. - o pr — | | , “4 vate " “ 
ony rene per will average about 138 Last week oil oul EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS make a total of ‘Goes poe Rhea Pp ome ig 
P of pre-war this year as com We ttre eeeeeeee | 7.00! 7.88} 7.38 The e : i rtm ee gallons of the solu- 
are ith 22 ® yes * eek before ..... | nel on : exports of lard ; tion. This a ; : solu 
— with 220 per cent of pre-war last Ewes, medium to choice—} 7 " 7 a 6.88 June were 14,939,000 Bice Wg meng these in 100 adult oa Bags gee to treat 
. Last wee on oe | with 8.003.00 - ’ S, aS Compared ae : 2» use of this remedy 
NEW _~ WEEK ..eeeeevees 3.63! 3.75 Ro | ,003,000 pounds » wee once a mon ‘ . 
. YORK FACTORY WAGES—New | — Week before ....... .| 3.38] 3 oF] 3.50 | and 7,006,000 pound . the week before | will , th during the grazing season 
York factory wages are 200 : NOTE — Uni. 3.38] 3.25] 3.00 | jnet y v 1ds for the same week prevent or greatly reduce 1] 
aang <a 4. ~ 200 per cent of eum re: nless ast mn ar. Exports of pork were 16,265,000 stomach worms osses from 
, LOT Mia lailroad wages are ef O ve stoc ’ pounds the : “ ‘ ,<00, ee aoe 
200 per cent of pre-war nor om re | cones of oriess ~ k are quoted at an av- | pared wi e third week in June, as com- Young animals and uninfest 
cCosT OF L i a om common to choice with 6.640.000 pounds should be sepsz ested sheep 
IVING—The cost of livin FOREIGN EXCHAN before and 9,540,000 pounds the week ‘ separated from older or infest 
now averages about pF & = a GE. ve ° 9,540,000 pounds for th . ed animals, Pas hi . 
<a f about 165 per cent of pre- = a week last year. e€ same an cao tures which have be¢n 
war norma!, with the probability of a to y 6 infested animals are dangerous 
mama © to 160 per cent by September 1 “ i ye animals and uninfested ones 
— LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 5 M TANKAGE, oo first essential in preventive mea- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, : = i¢.is Mason City tankage w sures is to protect youn i 
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